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~~ BISHOP. DUPANLOUP. — * | or seminary in Paris; he, however, declined to accept 


—_—_—- | this post, choosing in its stead the more subordinate one 
ITH this Number we present our readers with a | of Prefect of Studies. This latter charge he held only 
portrait of the Right Reverend Felix Antoine | till the following year, when he became the chief curé of 
Philiberd Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, one of the most | the church of St. Roch, where, in conjunction with 
learned, amiable, : , M. Ollivier, he 
and eloquent of the preached the course 
prelates of France. of Lent sermons in 
We learn from 1836 and the follow- 
Vapereau’s “ Dic- ing year. Towards 
tionary of Contem- the end of 1837 he 
porary Biography,” was again nomi- 
that the Bishop is nated superior of 
a native of Savoy, the seminary al- 
having been born ready mentioned, 
at St. Felix, in the and this time he 
diocese of Cham- accepted the post, 
béry, on the 3rd of in preference to 
January, 1802. He several of the most 
received his early desirable benefices 
education in the in Paris, of which 
neighbourhood of he had had the offer. 
Mont Blanc, where He was at the same 
his parents resided, time made Vicar- 
and when about | General to Monseig- 
eight years of age neur de Qualia, the 
he was sent to Paris, then Archbishop of 
where he completed Paris. In 1838 he 
his course of studies | obtained letters of 
at St.Sulpice. Being | naturalization as a 
ordained priest in | French citizen, and 
1825, he was first | in that year he was 
attached to the summoned to attend 
parish church of the Talleyrand in his 
Assumption, where last illness. It may 
he continued for be here mentioned 
many years, being that that statesman, 
actively employed who, as is_ well 
in giving cateche- known, did not care 
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tical instructions to KAY I! iif WY much for the society 
the young. In 1827 } “IAM ! AE Hy) of priests, was for 
he was appointed (i '\ / dh 1 ME many years on terms 
confessor to the Duc Whig JOH Hy} | of intimacy and even 






I) th / / of friendship with 
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de Bordeaux, and 
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in the following him. He did not 
year became re- BISHOP DUPANLOUP. continue to hold the 
ligious instructor of | office of  Vicar- 
the young Orleans | General of Paris 
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princes. In 1830 ‘under Archbishop 
he was chosen aumonier to the Dauphiness, and shortly | Affre, Monseigneur de Quelen’s successor, to whose 
afterwards his name became public as the founder of the | elevation he was strongly opposed. This opposition, 
College of St. Hyacinthe. In 1834 he was appointed | however, was so far free from all personal pique or 
preacher of the conferences in Nétre Dame, and in the | jealousy that, shortly after Monseigneur Affre’s accession, 
same year he was nominated superior of a small college | he was entrusted with an important mission to Rome, 





| 
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were well attended; but 
rather uncomplimentary remarks which he applied to 
Voltaire, his course of public lectures was suddenly 
suspended, and at the end of the year 1845 he gave up 
both his professional appointments, and became simply 
an honorary canon of Nétre Dame. 

In April, 1849, he was ‘nominated to the Bishopric of 
Orleans, and was consecrated at Paris on the gth of 
December: following. In his diocese, Mgr. Dupanloup 
soon began to display an energy and activity both in his 
public preaching and in his personal administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs, at the same time superintending the 
work of education, more especially of a theological 
kind ; for this purpose, he is said to have set up a cleri- 
cal establishment in his own episcopal residence, and to 
have taken in hand the composition of several pamphlets 
bearing upon the subject of religious and secular educa- 
tion. He was always a supporter of the cause which 
is known in France as that of “ free instruction ;” and the 
part he took in the well-known controversy with the 
Abbé Gaume upon the proper place of the classics in a 
Christian education, led to his being somewhat severely 
attacked in the Univers, to which he replied by a 
pastoral letter to his clergy, showing the evils resulting 
from those attacks on the prelates of the church. In 
this he was followed by several of his episcopal brethren, 
and the controversy was only brought to a conclusion by 
some strong remarks on the subject from the Papal 
authorities at Rome. 

From 1850 to 1852, he served as a member of the 
Council of Public Instruction, and in May 1854 he was 
chosen a member of the French Academy ; already, 
as far back as the year 1850, he had been decorated 
with the Legion of Honour. 

Bishop Dupanloup’s published works are chiefly of an 
educational character. The most important of them, 
which were collected and published in 1855—57, in three 
volumes, form a sort of cyclopedia of information 
upon educational subjects, both sacred and profane. 
Among his other works are “ Gospels for all the Days in 
the Year, with notes” (1831), his “ Manuel de Catéchisme” 
(1832), and his “Méthode Générale de Catéchisme” (1841). 
He is also the author of “ Journée du Chrétien” (1838), 
mainly drawn from Bossuet ; “ Exposition des principales 
vérités de la Foi Catholique” (1838), “ La Vraie et solide 
vertu sacerdotale” (1840), and “Le Christianisme 
présenté aux hommes du monde” (1844),—these last 
three being largely based on his favourite author Fénélon. 
Besides the above-mentioned works, he has written and 


published “ Eléments de Rhétorique Sacrée,” “ Lettres a 


M. le Duc de Broglie sur l’instruction publique,” advo- 
cating the importance and necessity of what are known 
as petits séminaires,” “ Nouveau projet de loi sur la 
liberté d’enseignment” (1847), “La Pacification Reli- 
gieuse” (1845), a “Panegyric upon Joan of Arc,” a 


'“Discours de reception a l’Académie Frangais,” a 


“Funeral Oration in Memory of Pére Ravignan,” 


&c. 





though pale, is-tinged with a delicate flush ; his eyes 
are a bright blue, and full of animation and intelligence ; 
whilst his voice is both clear and sweet, and his manner 
altogether frank and genial, but at the same time very 


graceful and dignified. His general deportment be- 
speaks at once the priest and the gentleman; and 
although his personal habits are simple in the extreme, 
his attire is always rich and neat, and his appearance 
exquisitely clean. In his diocese he is beloved and idol- 
ized by all who have the privilege and honour of his 
acquaintance. It need hardly be added, that his 
character is stainless, and that his gentleness, kindliness, 
and care to every minute detail are remarkable ; but he 
can nevertheless hold his own, and is fearless to a degree. 
As an instance of his courage and devotion to those 
under his charge, we may mention that when Orleans 
was taken in October last, the venerable bishop rode 
out to meet the advancing Germans, and plead for mercy 
to the town. Of the general simplicity of his life, some 
idea may be formed from the following anecdotes, with 
which we have been favoured. One day, his house- 
kteper, an old woman of seventy, went to him, saying, 
“ Monseigneur, there is a poor man who has no shirts, he 
sadly wants some.” “Here,” said Dupanloup, “ here is 
a Napoléon, to get the poor man.some.” A week after, 
on opening his drawers to take out his linen, he found 
some new shirts! “ Whose are these?” he said ; “ where 
do they come from ?” “Pardon, Monseigneur,” said the 
old woman, “they are yours, you are the poor man, 
you had no shirts, and you would not spend any money 
on yourself. Thus we were compelled to do this.” The 
bishop, however, was very angry, and gave nearly 
all away, saying that he had ‘wo, and that was 
enough ! 

During the Franco-Prussian campaign, one of the 
Prussian Generals went to the Evéché to take up his 
quarters there, and accordingly asked the bishop about 
the dinners which would be supplied from day to day. 
“You are welcome to such as I have,” courteously 
replied the Bishop. “And plenty of champagne ?” said 
the General. “Pardon, General,” replied the Bishop, 
“but I have none in the cellar.” “Don’t tell me that,” 
said the General; “you give dinners, don’t you? of 
course you give champagne.” “I give dinners to my 
clergy friends,” said the Bishop; “they have what I 
have ; but I never give champagne.” The General was 
disgusted, and went off to the prefecture, where, in all 
probability, he fared more sumptuously. 

Many other traits of the good Bishop's simplicity, 
equal to the above, are told; but our space would not 
suffice for a tithe of them. Our readers will remember 
that after the murder of the Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. 
Darboy, by the vile Communists, the name of Bishop 
Dupanloup was freely spoken of as his successor, but that 
the precarious honour of the Archiepiscopal mitre of the 
French capital was reserved for the head of another 
prelate, who, it is be hoped, will be permitted by the 
mob to wear it a little longer than the last three or four 
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The city of Orleans, however, 
very much rejoiced by the news that its beloved Bishop 
is not at present to be removed from his see, in order to 
have his life imperilled in the metropolis of France. 


of his predecessors. 
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FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 


“T“HE difficult problem of the education of the masses 

of our people is only partly solved by recent 
legislation. We are to be provided with. schools in 
plenty, for the purpose of drawing out the powers of 
children’s minds, teaching them to read and write, 
and think and reason. But there seems to be no pro- 
vision made, or even contemplated, by which their mental 
powers can be regulated and exercised, and disciplined 
in after life. They are to be sent out into the world, it 
seems, with. quickened perceptions, and perhaps acute 
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superfluous funds of foundation schools and hospitals, 
which are being so freely confiscated for other purposes, 
might be made available for the establishment of free 
libraries in their particular localities—are problems which 
it may be difficult to determine. But the facts remain. 
We are teaching the masses of the people to read and 
think, to calculate and’ reason. But we are supplying 


their growing minds with no proper aliment to feed upon. 


intellects, or at all events technically educated in the | 


first elements of learning ; 
for their growing intellects to feed upon. 
the great necessity for the rising generation. 
books and cheap newspapers, and ephemeral publications 
of various kinds, are to be found on-every bookstall, and 
in every reading-room and circulating library. But 
these are not the sort of literature which is wanted, if the 
next generation is to be improved by its education. The 
real desideratum is a supply of well-chosen, truth-speak- 


Books will be 


but no pabulum is supplied | 


Cheap | 


ing, and unadulterated literature, made accessible to the | 


reading public in every neighbourhood. This might be 
in some measure effected by an extension of the /rce 
Public Library system, if honestly and _ intelligently 
carried out. 

The free libraries in our large towns, such as that 
founded by Sir William Brown, at Liverpool, appear to 
be highly valuable, so far as. their influence extends. 


But why should not the smaller towns have these in- | 


valuable institutions? If in the large towns, where the 
masses of society are so fully occupied with business and 
other avocations as to leave little or no time for reading, 
free libraries are still found eminently useful, then cer- 


tainly they would not be useless in our smaller towns, | 


where the better class of tradesmen and artisans have so 
much of their time literally unoccupied ; whilst others 


spend their leisure-hours in the tap-rooms of small public- | 


houses, in the perusal of cheap newspapers, and in the 
discussion of Communistic and Republican schemes of 
government ; whilst again the young people at home, 
perhaps, find nothing higher to engage their thoughts 
than the perusal of demoralizing (not to say indecent) 
French novels. Certainly these idlers in the market- 
places of our small towns would be better employed in 
the Teading-room of a Free Public Library, if such an 
institution could be provided under proper management 
and regulation, and supplied with select books and 
periodicals, and none of doubtful character. 

How far the newly-constituted Boards of Education 
are competent to deal with this question, how far the 


powers of the town council in our smaller towns may | 


extend in this matter of free libraries—how far the 


As educators of the people we are bestowing upon them 
a mighty fower—a power for good or evil. Then, surely 
at the same ‘time, we ought to give them the means of 
properly exercising that power. Whilst we awaken the 
thinking faculties, we ought to supply books containing 
the proper subjects and rudiments of thought. It is the 
acknowledged object of even secular education to make 
men good citizens, good members of the common 
brotherhood of human society; but to this end, the 
crude minds of the, at best, but imperfectly educated 
masses must have their judgments directed, and their 
habits of mind formed upon sounder social principles 
than are to be gathered from the trashy literature of the 
ordinary circulating library, or from the shilling novels 
of the station bookstall. The better class of books, which 
are generally expensive, the masses cannot afford to buy, 
even if they were in a condition to know any thing about 
them. They have neither time nor opportunity to visit 
the reading-rooms of our large central libraries, so far as 
they are open to the public. Whatever they read must 
be made easily accessible to them, and brought to their 
very doors. They may then be expected to read the 


best books they can obtain within the range of their 


understandings; at all events, no books of a de- 
moralizing character should be admitted into any Free 
Public Library. On the contrary, these libraries should 
be depositories for all books of sound and wholesome 
literature, on various subjects of useful knowledge, but 
especially for books calculated to fortify the mind of an 
intelligent reader with just views with respect to the 
duties of social life, and with sound constitutional prin- 
ciples of government. What is the natural result of 
developing men’s mental powers without at the same 
time training and disciplining them, we have no longer 
to learn. The recent annals of Paris and of our own 
Sheffield must indeed speak in vain, if they do not teach 
us the danger and the degradation which result from the 
powers of the popular intellect being set free from the 
chain of ignorance without being enlightened and con- 
trolled at the same time. But how is.the crude intellect 
of the masses to be enlightened? Certainly by sub- 
mitting to it wholesome and undisguised truth. “Truth 
fears nothing but to be hid.” Submit truth to an 
awakened intellect, and it must needs embrace it. In- 
stead of the halfpenny newspaper, and the tap-room de- 
bate, let the reading-room and the lecture-room be sub- 


| stituted, under respectable auspices and moderately good 


control; and then we may reasonably hope that Com- 
munism, Socialism, and Republicanism, will by degrees 
die out. What we would suggest, then, is that libraries 
of well chosen books should be established in our smaller, 
as well as larger towns—books partly for circulation, 
partly for reference ; that in each library there should be 
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a reading-room, where the more literary class of readers 
might consult the rarer and more costly books of refer- 
ence, and also a room where the less costly books might 
be borrowed for reading at home. To these, where 
practicable, a lecture-room might be added, in which 
lectures on subjects of literature and science, and some 
other subjects, might be delivered from time to time, but 
from which all subjects of a directly controversial or 
political character should be carefully excluded. 

Could a free library of this kind be introduced into 
every town, smaller or larger in its dimensions, in some 
proportion to the requirements of the neighbourhood, 
and in every case containing a sufficient number of well- 
selected books, unmixed with trash, there can be no 
doubt that the public mind would become gradually 
strengthened in its moral, social, and constitutional prin- 
ciples. 

It may possibly be that, at first, and in some localities, 
not many readers would be found to appreciate such an 
institution as a free public library; but this would not 
be the case for long, nor at all generally. But, even if 
it were—if only one or two readers could be found in 
some places—yet this would be a great gain to the neigh- 
bourhood, and to society. Every well-informed mind, 
every mind imbued with just laws of thought, and sound 
ethical principles of action, becomes, by a natural law of 
our being, a centre of iight to the social circle moving 
around it. The best and surest education arises from 
mind thus acting on mind. 
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THE HOUSE OF BOURBON. 





HILE the advocates of the houses of Bourbon and 
Orleans, and their rivals the Imperialists and 
Republicans, are asserting their claims to the govern- 
ment of France, it is interesting to consider the history 
of the former house, whose members have so frequently 
occupied the thrones of Europe. 

The Bourbons derive their origin from the Archam- 
bauds, lords of Bourbon, in Berry. In 1272 the heiress, 
Beatrice, married Robert Count of Clermont, son of 
Louis XI., and their son Louis was created Duke of 
Bourbon by Charles IV. in 1327. The ducal house of 
Bourbon kept their court in great splendour at Moulins, 
the chief town of the Dépt. de l’Allier, and in the abbey 
church of the neighbouring town of Souvigny scions of 
the house found their last resting-place. In the fifteenth 
century Chapelle Vieille there, the monuments of Louis 
Duc de Bourbon and Anne his wife may still be seen, 
much disfigured by the Revolutionists. Louis Duke of 
Bourbon died in 1341, leaving two sons, so that the house 
was divided into two branches. The elder branch 
became extinct on the death of the Constable of Bourbon 
in 1527, who was killed at the siege of Rome, in the 
service of the Emperor Charles V. The Constable 
relieved Italy from the French rule by serving under 
Francis’ great rival. Charles V. would not send the 
money requisite to pay for the forces under the Con- 





stable. The soldiers murmured and exacted contribu- 
tions in the duchy of Milan. In reply to remonstrances 
on the part of the magistrates, the Constable solemnly 
promised that if the city of Milan gave him 30,000 
ducats to pay his mercenaries, he would withdraw them. 
He even said, on his oath, that if the poorest villager or 
citizen became the victim of extortion, he prayed that at 
the next battle the first cannon-ball fired should carry 
away his head. The money was therefore paid, but the 
army behaved worse instead of better, and the Constable 
at last determined to march on Rome. This he did, and 
encamped before the walls on May 15, 1527. The next 
day the assault was sounded, and the Constable, seizing 
a ladder, attempted to plant it against the wall. He 
was recognized from the wall by an artilleryman, who 
aimed so well that his head was taken off. Some say 
the person who fired the piece was Benvenuto Cellini. 
However that may be, it was at the time universally 
believed that he had fallen a victim to the wrath of God 
for the sin of perjury. 

As we have said, the elder branch thus became extinct, 
and the younger, or that of the Counts de la Marche, 
afterwards Counts and Dukes of Vendome, succeeded. 
Henry IV. (or Henri of Navarre) was the son of Antoine 
de Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, and succeeded to the 
throne on the extinction of the house of Valois, July 31, 
1589. He was the first Bourbon sovereign of France. 
His father was King of Navarre in 1555, by his marriage 
with Jeanne d’Albret in 1548. Henault says of his cha- 
racter, “ He united to extreme frankness the most dex- 
terous policy ; to the most elevated sentiments a charm- 
ing simplicity of manners; to a soldier’s courage an 
inexhaustible fund of humanity.” It is unnecessary to 
repeat that by Marie de Medici, his second wife, he had 
six children, one of whom was Henrietta Maria, queen of 
our Charles I. 

Louis XIII., the second French monarch of the house 
of Bourbon, was the son of Henri IV., and at the death of 
his father was only nine years of age. Disturbances with 
the Huguenots agitated this reign, but a peace was con- 
cluded in 1623. About twenty years after the king died. 
All the living members of the Bourbon and Orleans 
families are descended from this monarch. These are the 
representatives of five houses, viz., the eldest branch and 
those of Spain, Parma, Naples, and Orleans. Let us 
trace the eldest branch first. Louis XIV. married in 1660 
Maria Teresa, daughter and afterwards heiress of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Their son, Louis the Dauphin, had 
three sons, the eldest of whom was father of Louis XV, 
by Maria Adelaide, daughter of Vittorio Amadeo II, 
King of Sardinia. Louis XV. had three grandsons, who 
all became kings of France—Louis XVI., Louis XVIII, 
and Charles X. Louis XVII. died (or was murdered) 
when quite a child. Charles X. or Charles Philippe de 
Bourbon succeeded to the throne of France in 1824. He 
was too fond of the opinions of the old régime, and caused 
an insurrection by abolishing the freedom of the press. 
He was obliged to abdicate August 2, 1830, came over to 
England, and resided for some time at Lulworth Castle 
and Holyrood House. The last years of his life, spent 
in devotion, were passed at Goritz, in Illyria, where he 
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died November 4, 1837. His eldest son died in 1844, | 
and his second, Charles Ferdinand de Bourbon, Duc de | 


Berri, was assassinated by Louvel in 1820. His son | 
Henri, Duc de Bordeaux and Comte de Chambord, one 
of the present claimants to the throne of France, was | 
born September 29, 1820. He was baptized with great 
pomp in water brought from the Jordan by Chateau- | 
briand, and is called the child of miracle. He takes the | 
title of Count de Chambord from the castle of that name, | 
twelve miles distant from Blois, which has been called | 
the Versailles of La Touraine. Francis I. built this pile, | 
half castle, half palace, after his return from captivity in 
Spain in 1526. There was a hunting lodge of the 
Counts of Blois on the spot before. 1800 men laboured 
upon it for twenty years, and the work was continued 
by Henri II. and Charles IX. The palace was pur- 
chased for its present owner by public subscription 
(1,542,000 francs) ; and the rental of the estate (about 
3000/, per annum) is said to be entirely devoted to its 
reparation. Louis XIV. converted one of its 440 rooms 
into a theatre for the first performance of Moliére’s 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme” in 1670. That monarch 
deserted the chateau, and Louis XV. gave it to Marshal 
Saxe, who died here in 1750. In 1830 Henri V. left 
France, and in 1843 resided in Belgrave Square, formally 
claiming the throne of France. Three years after he 
married the Princess Theresa, daughter of Francis IV., 
Duke of Modena. Mr. Townend, in his “ Descendants of 
the Stuarts,” p. 155, says it is curious to observe that the 
lineal heirs to the three greatest kingdoms in Europe— 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, are to be found in the | 
House of Modena, and also that had not the Stuarts and 
Bourbons been superseded in England and France, these 
countries would probably have been united temporarily 
under the sway of Henry V.; and his queen, the latter 
being heiress to her brother after her little niece, the 
Princess Mary Theresa, and on the decease of the latter 
without issue, England and Spain would have been 
united under the regality of her younger sister Mary. 
The Duke of Modena was almost the only European 
potentate who refused to recognize Louis Philippe. The 
restoration of Henri V. to the throne of his ancestors 
would probably be a great misfortune for France. He is 
a Bourbon to the backbone, and the Univers tells us that 
after destroying the “infamous” treaty with Prussia, he 
will restore the temporal power of the Pope, thus causing 
an Italian war. But there seems to be no prospect of a 
Legitimate restoration in France, for Henry V. has | 
alienated a considerable portion of his party by refusing | 
to abandon the Drapeau Blanc in his manifesto dated 
July 5, 1871. He says, “I will not suffer the standard | 
of Henry IV., of Francis I., and of Joan of Arc to be 
torn from my hands. It is by that flag that national 
unity was established ; it is by it that your fathers, led 
by mine, have conquered that Alsace and that Lorraine | 
whose fidelity will be the consolation of our misfortunes. | 
It is that flag which conquered barbarism in that land of | 
Africa which saw the earliest deeds of the princes of my | 
house. It is that flag which will overcome the new bar- 
barism by which the world is threatened. The army | 
well knows that the white flag has never followed any | 
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| of the Spanish house of Bourbon. 


| of Parma was brother of that monarch. 
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other path than that which leads to honour. I received 
it as a sacred deposit from the old king, my grandfather, 
who died in exile. It has always been inseparably asso- 
ciated in my mind with the remembrance of my distant 
country. It has waved over my cradle. It will over- 
shadow my grave. In the glorious folds of this stainless 
flag I will bring you order and freedom. Frenchmen ! 
Henri V. cannot forsake the white flag of Henri IV.” 

The Zimes correspondent in Paris points out that the 
Count by this manifesto has succeeded in extinguishing 
the Legitimist party in the Chamber more completely 
than it would have been possible by months of political 
indiscretion to have done for themselves. The white 
flag may seem to us a little matter to separate a party, 
but in France it means a good deal, and the parti- 
coloured banner is associated in the minds of Frenchmen 
with liberties they would be sorry to lose, and fear to 
lose under the Drapeau Blanc. 

We now turn to the Spanish branch, descended from 
Philip V. of Spain, grandson of Louis XIV. of France. 
This is their pedigree— 

PHILIP V. of Spain, 


| 
Charles IIL, 





Louis, ' Ferdinand, 
King of Spain, King of Spain. of Spain. 
Charles IV., 
of Spain. 
Ferdinand VII. Don Carlos, Francis 
of Spain. Count Paula, 
Isabella I. Charles Don John Francis Henry, 
of Spain, Count of | husband of shot at Madrid 
Montemolin, Charles, Isabella IL. by the Duke of 


Duke of Madrid ; Montpensier, 
present claimant to 


crown of Spain. 


died without 
issuc, 


When Charles II. of Spain died in 1700 he made the 
famous bequest of his dominions to Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, second son of the French dauphin, afterwards 
Philip V. This occasioned the War of Succession in Spain, 
and the campaigns of Marlborough in Germany and 
Italy. The last hours of Charles II. in the Escurial were 
made wretched by his superstitious terrors, and the con- 
tentions of those around him respecting the succession. 
The French faction being very strong, won the day. 
though the legal right to the crown devolved on the de- 
scendants of Charles’ grandfather, Philip III, and the 
King of Spain was in favour of the House of Austria. 

The houses of Naples and Parma are junior branches 
Ferdinand I. of Na- 
ples was son of Charles III. of Spain, and Philip, Duke 
The present 
representatives of those houses are Francis II. ex-king of 
Naples’, and Robert, titular Duke of Parma. 


1 The origin of the sodriguet, “ King Bomba,” applied to his 
father, is not generally understood. A correspondent of the Dud/in 
Evening Mail (1855) says, “In Italy when you tell a man any 
thing which he knows to be false, or when he wishes to convey to 
you the idea of the utter worthlessness of any thing or person, he 


| puffs out his cheek, smites it with his forefinger, and allows the 


pent breath to explode, with the exclamation Somd-a. 1 have 
witnessed the gesture and heard the sound, Hence after 1849, 
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The Orleans Branch, descended from Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, second sori of ,Louis XIII., now. remains to be 
noticed. Philip II. was regent. under Louis XV. and 
then we have Louis Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, and then Louis Philippe Egalité. The 
latter name was taken by him in 1792. He voted for 
the death of Louis XVI., but was himself. guillotined 
November 6, 1793. His son, Louis Philippe (born 1773), 
was chosen king of France in 1830 on the abdication of 
Charles X. Eighteen years after he had to flee himself, 
and he died at Claremont, August 26, 1850. | His eldest 
son, Ferdinand Philippe, died in 1842, aged thirty-two. 
The son of the latter, Louis Philippe, Comte de Paris, 
was born at Paris, August 24, 1838. With his brother, the 
Duc de Chartres, and his uncle, the Prince de Joinville, 
he went to.the United States, in 1861, and served on the 
staff of General MacClellan till June 1862.. The Comte 
married in 1864 his cousin, the Princess Marie Isabella 
Francoise, eldest daughter of the Duc: de Montpensier, 
and has twochildren. -Besides Ferdinand, Louis Philippe 
had four sons, Louis Duc de Nemours; Francis Prince 
de Joinville (born 1818), who entered the French navy, 
and in 1843 married the sister of Don Pedro II., emperor 
of Brazil; Henri Duc d’ Aumale (born 1822), the con- 
ductor in 1842-3 of the Algerian war, and married in 
1844 to Marie Carolina Auguste de Bourbon, daughter 
of Prince Leopold of Salerno: he is heir of the great 
house of Condé ; and Antoine Duc de Montpensier (born 
1824) who married in 1846 the infanta Marie Louise 
Ferdinande de Bourbon, sister of Queen Isabella II. of 
Spain. Louis Philippe regarded this marriage as a 
master stroke of policy. 
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THE GRAND STYLE. 
PART II. 





F we would know who were the founders of the Grand 
Style, and what the Grand Style was, we cannot do 
better than turn to Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism.” “That 
essay is the English ars poetica of the Grand Style. In 
it we have the greatest master of the Grand Style 
declaring the origin and laying down the canons of the 
same. Though written in the youth of the author, it 
displays an astonishing maturity of powers; it is an 
admirable production, full of sense and vigour, containing 
some of Pope’s best writing, and every way worthy of 
close attention. 
In this work he takes a brief review of previous litera- 





when regal oaths in the name of the Most Holy Trinity were found 
to be as worthless as a beggar’s in the name of Bacchus or the 
Madonna, the quick-witted people of Ferdinand called him King 
Bomba, King Puffcheek, King Liar, King Knave. The name 
Bomba is then nearly synonymous to the Greek Bdeluros, and is 
tersely applicable to royalties who are in ill-odour with their people.” 
Some people have thought that the name was given to his son in 
consequence of the bombardment of Messina in 1860. Francis II. 
married in 1858 Caroline, daughter of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, 
sister of the Empress of Austria. She conducted herself with great 
bravery at the siege of Gaeta in 1860-61. 





ture from the great revival in the sixteenth century. All 
before that epoch he regards as too dark and barbarous 
to be considered -at all; but in the sixteenth century 


| itself it is instructive to notice both those whom he passes 


over in silence and those whom he selects for praise. 


| His object is to select those who led to his own era of 


the Grand Style. Other names, no matter how great 
they may be, he passes over with absolute indifference. 
Thus he passes over all the Elizabethan poets. They all, 
Shakespeare included, belonged, as we have seen, to the 
romantic school, which was itself the direct outcome of 
the middle ages, and Pope, correctly enough, felt that 
they, least of all, had any share in forming the Grand 
Style; yet it was hard measure to Shakespeare and 
Spenser not to get any mention whatever in a review of 
the literature of the sixteenth century. If there be one 
thing more than another which. binds . together the 
Elizabethan writers, and stamps them with the mark of 
brotherhood, it is their patriotism, the proud feeling 
which they constantly expressed, often in the very titles 
of their works, that: they were.working for the glory of 
England, to raise their country to be the worthy rival of 
the greatest literary nations of the world. Little would 
they have expected to be absolutely ignored by the 
leading poet of that country within three or four genera- 
tions. But Pope passes over Milton in a silence as pro- 
found, though it was Milton who broke away from the 
romantic school, and brought in the classical method, as 
we have seen. Pope knew that Milton had nothing fur- 
ther than that to do with the Grand Style, and, more- 
over, that his whole spirit was opposed to it. So much 
is this the case that we shall find, in going on, more than 
one instance in which what Milton recommended and 
followed was exactly the reverse of what the men of the 
Grand Style did. 

Pope names as his true predecessors, as the founders 
of the style in which he wrote, Denham, Waller, Ros- 
common, Buckingham, Walsh, and Dryden. These were 
they, amidst prevailing barbarism, : 

“Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 
And have restored wit’s fundamental laws.” 


He considers the modern Latin poet Vida to have been 
in. poetry the counterpart of Raphael in painting, and 
ranks him next to Virgil. 
All before the sixteenth century was a dark void of 
ignorance and superstition, in which 
“ Much was believed, but little understood, 
And to be dull was construed to be good : 


A second deluge learning thus o’er ran, 
And the monks finished what the Goths began.” 


So it was till “ Leo’s golden days,” and the rising of the 
star of Erasmus, to whom a merited tribute is paid. 
Lastly, he holds that the Grand Style reached England, 
not from Italy, but from France, and he lays the crown 
of poetry and criticism upon the head of Boileau. 

Thus it happens that in a review of the literature of 
the sixteenth and the first part of the seventeenth century, 
throughout Europe in general, and in England in par- 
ticular, he has only mentioned four names at the utmost 
that may claim to be first-rate in any department— 
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Erasmus, Raphael, Dryden, and Boileau, while he has | 


— 


passed over the crowd of mighty names with which that 
period abounds. — a 
Yet Pope was right. Every one of these assertions 
regarding the history of the Grand Style is founded upon 
erfect knowledge, and every name that he has selected 
will be found to typify something essentially belonging 
to the Grand Style. Great-instruction is to be gained by 
examining Pope’s assertions one by one, as we now pro- 
ose to do, in the order most convenient. 


I. One of the most startling things in Pope’s essay is | 


the extraordinary eulogy which is poured forth upon the 
now forgotten Vida. 


“ But see each muse, in Leo’s golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her withered bays : 
Rome’s ancient genius o’er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears her reverend head. 
Then sculpture, and her sister arts revive, 
Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live. 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung, 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 
Immortal Vida! on whose honoured brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow: 
Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame.” 


Virgil himself, on hearing this, might perhaps have again 
exclaimed — 


“ Mantua, vc miser nimium vicina Cremonz.” 


Vida was no doubt a man of elegant and poetical mind 
and was reckoned the best Latin poet of his day, though 
by Scaliger and Hallam he is rated below one or two 
others of the tribe. His “ Poetica” was the work which 
especially drew forth the eulogy of Pope. 
be the merits of Vida, it is evident that, like all modern 
Latin poets, he could, in the first place, only be entitled 
to praise through his success in imitating the ancients, 
and the attempt to imitate the ancients in their own lan- 
guage overpowers native force. Here, however, we have 
a principle which was most extensively applied during 
the period of the Grand Style, that antiquity was not so 
much to be transfused as transplanted, not to be studied 
merely, but imitated. Modern Latin poetry was one of 
the modes in which that principle manifested itself. We 
shall afterwards see that translations from the classics 
into English verse were another and not so useless a 
mode. 

Milton, whose instincts led him away from the tenden- 
cies which formed the Grand Style, when he proposed to 
himself to write a great work, found himself met by the 
question, Whether he should write it in Latin or in 
English. This was, in his day, by no means so super- 
fluous a question as we might think, The enthusiasm for 
antiquity had already caused many men of considerable 
powers to desert their native language. Even Petrarch 
had done so in his longest work, and looked for immor- 
tality from that rather thanfrom hissonnets. Latin was the 
language of the literary commonwealth. To write in that 
language was to command a European audience, and that 
language promised vast advantages in majesty, strength, 
and uniformity. Happily patriotism and common-sense 
guided Milton, and led him to found his glory in infusing 


| glory by the honour and instruction of my country. 
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the simplicity and majesty of the great classical models 
into the literature of his own country. In sdé'doing he 
preserved his own individuality, which must have been 
evaporated in a dead language, and proved that English, 
even for the severest epical purposes, cannot be called 
inferior even to the languages of antiquity. The passage 
in which he declared his determination is this— 


“If I were certain to write as men buy houses, for their own lives 
and downward, then ought no regard be sooner had than to God’s 
For which 
cause, and not only for that I knew it would be hard to arrive at 
the second rank among the Latins, I applied myself to that resolu- 
tion which Ariosto followed against the persuasion of Bembo, to fix 


| all the industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native 





But whatever | 





tongue: not to make verbal curiosities the end, that were a toil- 
some vanity ; but to be an interpreter of the best and sagest things 
among mine own citizens throughout this island in the mother 
dialect. That what the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, 
Rome, and modern Italy, and those Hebrews of old, did for their 
country, I in my proportion, with this over and above of being a 
Christian, might do for mine: not caring to be once named abroad, 
though perhaps I could attain to that, but content with the British 
Islands as my world, whose fortune hath hitherto been, that, if the 
Athenians, as some say, made their small deeds great and renowned 
by their eloquent writers, England hath had her noble achieve- 
ments made small by the unskilful handling of monks and 
mechanics.”—Reason of Church Government, Book 11. 


The mistake of writing long original poems in Latin 
belonged to the Renaissance more than to the following 
period of the Grand Style; to the sixteenth and seven- 


teenth centuries rather than the seventeenth and 
eighteenth. But it is this mistake of the Renaissance 


which meets with Pope’s approbation. He singles out for 
praise aman who fell into the mistake which Milton refused 
to commit; and though Milton was as deeply imbued 
with the spirit of antiquity as Vida could have been, 
though his learning was probably as great, it was Vida, 
and not Milton, who was named by Pope as the great 
restorer of the classical spirit to literature. 

We repeat that Pope was right. It was not Milton 
who preluded the reign of wit. He moved off from 
medizvalism, but in a different direction. He sought 
not to copy the words, but to transfuse the essence of 
antiquity ; not to reproduce the letter, but the spirit ; 
and the verdict of posterity is that he was a greater 
enricher of English, and understood its genius better, than 
all who practised the Grand Style put together. 

It is curious to compare the different manner in which 
Milton and Pope treated their predecessors. Both in the 
prose and poctry of Milton we find constant affectionate 
allusions to those very medizval and romantic poets 
from whom he differed so widely—to Dante, Chaucer, 
and Gower, to Ariosto, Tasso, and Spenser. From them, 
as from the ancients, he borrowed freely whatever he 
wanted, without leaving them poorer, just as Michael 
Angelo would, without hesitation, borrow whole groups 
from Giotto and the rest of the old religious painters. 
Whereas, so far as allusion or appropriation go, no one 
could discover from Pope that such men as Spenser and 
the rest had ever lived ; but, on the other hand, we find 
in his works some professed imitations of Chaucer and 
Spenser, and not very successful ones. This was doing 
in English what Vida did in Latin, and what Milton 
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resolved not to do ; it was acting on the principle of imita- | 
tion, not that of assimilation. | 

In a future number we propose to examine the rest of 
Pope’s statements respecting the origin of the Grand 
Style. 

II. Pope next tells us that the true founders of the 
Grand Style in England were Denham, Waller, Ros- 
common, Buckingham, Walsh, and Dryden. 

These names will, as we have said already, be found to 
represent very completely the great characteristics of the 
Grand Style; and we would put them together in the 
following order:—(A) Denham and Waller represent the 
great metrical revolution of the seventeenth century, by 
which the staff or stanza was displaced by the couplet as 
the standard measure of English versification ; (B) Ros- 
common represents the spirit of translation, the intense 
admiration of the ancient poets which led the greatest 
writers of the age to devote their best powers to trans- 
lating them into the couplet verse ; (C) Buckingham and 
Walsh may be taken to represent the prevailing spirit of 
criticism in the age ; and (D) Dryden was the first great 
practitioner of the Grand Style itself. 

A. The merit of Denham and Waller, though they 
were considerable poets, chiefly consisted in preparing a 
vehicle for greater poets than themselves. The “ Coopers 
Hill” of Denham, which was published in 1643, is re- 
garded by Hallam as the first example of “ vigorous and 
rhythmical couplets.” The works of Waller were first 
collected in 1664, but most of them had appeared before. 
In the preface to the Second Part of his poems pub- 
lished in 1690, the following remarks occur on the subject 
of Waller’s improvement of English versification. 

“Before his time men rhymed indeed, and that was all: as for 
the harmony of measure, and that dance of words which good ears 
are so much pleased with, they knew nothing of it. Their poetry 
then was made up almost entirely of monosyllables, which when 
they meet together in any cluster are certainly the most harsh, 
untuneable things in the world. If any man doubt of this, let him 
read ten lines in Donne, and he will be quickly convinced. Besides, 
their verses all ran into one another, and hung together throughout 
a whole copy, like the hooked atoms that compose a body in ‘ Des 
Cartes.’ There was no distinction of parts, no regular stops, 
nothing for the ear to rest upon; but as soon as the copy began, 
down it went like a larum incessantly, and the reader was sure to 
be out of breath before he got to the end of it : so that really verse 
in those days was but downright prose tacked with rhymes. Mr. 
Waller removed all these faults ; brought in more polysyllables, and 
smoother measures, bound up his thoughts better, and in a cadence 
more agreeable to the nature of the verse he wrote in.” 


The censures of this anonymous critic were not un- 
deserved. A number of uncommonly bad writers in the 
couplet verse appeared in the interval between Spenser 
and Waller. Such were, for instance, Silvester, the trans. 
lator of Du Burtas, and Fanshaw, the translator of the 
Pastor Fido. Nothing could be more wretched in taste 
and metre than such performances. But, on the other 
hand, several poets had used the regular couplet with 
vigour and harmony, and deserved an acknowledgment 
on that score which they have scarcely received. The 
chief of these belonged to that remarkable school of 
historical poetry which sprang up at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and to which Daniel Drayton, and 





Beaumont, the author of Bosworth Field, belonged. To 


them may be added Browne, the writer of Britannia’s 
Pastorals, who is indeed the best of these early models of 
the couplet verse ; buf such a writer was too natural, too 
little witty, and antithetical, to have much influence in 
the seventeenth century. ; 


. 





“Denham and Waller,” said Prior, “improved our | 


versification, and Dryden perfected it.” By them that 
revolution was effected by which the couplet took the 


place of the stanza as the measure in use for long com. | 


positions, in fact as the standard measure of English 
poetry. In the Romantic school the stanza had entirely 
prevailed. The involution of verses in the stanza, and 
the length to which it allowed the sense to be carried, 
agreed with the intermingled stories of the Romantic 
writers, with their long-drawn imagery and_ solemn 
thought. It is true that Chaucer used the couplet as 
much as the stanza, but when the Romantic school arose 
out of the previous medizval school, the stanza more and 
more prevailed. And when the old staves of seven or 
eight verses apiece were lengthened by Spenser into one 
of nine, the triumph of the stanza seemed complete. But 
wit, which was the staple of the coming era, required a 
totally different medium, and the stanza was displaced 
by the couplet. 

This change was not effected at once. There was an 
intermediate step. Mr. Pattinson, in his “ Introduction 
to Pope,” points out that the stanza was first cut down 
to the quatrain, and then the quatrain to the couplet, 
before the latter was recognised as the most proper vehicle 
for extended composition, especially for narrative. It 
was Davenant, the poet laureate before Dryden, who set 
the example of breaking up the old stanza. He wrotea 
Romantic poem in quatrains, or stanzas of four verses 
rhymed alternately, and so paved the way for further 
change. The date therefore of his “ Gondibert,” which 
appeared exactly in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in 1650, may be borne in mind as the middle point 
between the rising and sinking schools of English versi- 
fication. That poem was the first example of a Romantic 
epic written in anything less than a stanza of seven verses. 
The innovation was understood by Dryden, whom we 
find, in the preface to his “Annus Mirabilis,” defending 
himself for writing that long narrative poem in quatrains, 
by referring to the example of Davenant. 

But it was impossible to stop with the quatrain. That 
metre, the most majestic and proper that can be used in 
elegy, is the worst for narrative and even for didactic 
poetry. Applied to such unsuitable subjects, it is found 
to combine the difficulties and disadvantages both of the 
stanza and the couplet. After trying it in the “ Annus 
Mirabilis,” Dryden thus complained of it :— 


“I have always found the couplet verse most easy : for these the 
work is sooner at an end, every two lines concluding the labour of 
the poet ; but in quatrains he has to carry it further on ; and not 
only so, but to bear along in his head the troublesome sense of four 
lines together. For those who write correctly in that kind must 
needs acknowledge that the last line of the stanza is to be com 
sidered in the composition of the first.” 


Dryden, therefore, abandoned the quatrain, and has 
the glory of having been the first to commit himself 
boldly to the regular couplet in the longest and most 
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various compositions. It had already been used with | 


success by Denham and Waller in comparatively short 
pieces ; but Dryden first developed its resources in every 
kind, from narrative to satire, and thus became the 
father of modern versification. The establishment of the 
couplet verse as the standard measure is the greatest 
service rendered to poetry by the Grand Style. 

In a future number we shall go on to consider the 
other writers mentioned by Pope. 


+ 


ABBOT VOGLER. 


HO was Abbot Vogler? asks a reader of Robert 
Browning. 

“A musician of the last century,” replies a scarcely 
better informed speaker. “He would never have been 
heard of but for this poem.” 

Perhaps so; and yet the story of a man who inspired 
such a poem must be worth hearing, even were his life a 
less remarkable one than that of Abbot Vogler. 

The musician, Abbot George Joseph Vogler, was born 
at Wurtemburg in 1749. The son of a violin-maker, he 
had early in life peculiar advantages for the education of 
his art. While quite a child he taught himself to play on 


| 
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him at his own expense to study under Padre Martini, 
at Bologna. Vogler’s preconceived principles, however, 
were not in accordance with Martini’s system of counter- 
point ; and the fame of Padre Valotti, chapel-master of 
St. Anthony’s Chapel, Padua, having reached the eager 
student's ears, he lost no time in placing himself under 
this master. But the padre was old, and the young 
musician was impatient and impetuous. For a few 


| months they struggled with each other, then Valotti gave 


up his office of teacher, saying to his eager-brained pupil 
“TI cannot undertake to teach you in five months what it 
has cost me fifty years to learn.” 

Foiled again by his iiftense impatience, Vogler went to 
Rome. It was here, in the holy city, where the very air is 
full of loving traditions, and the very dust blows straight 
from the tombs of the great and glorious, whose walls are 
hallowed by the touch of straining artists’ hands, whose 
ground is sanctified by the throbbing kisses of patriot 
lips, whose people, plains, and golden turrets thrill the 
poet’s heart, and bring strange, soft, undulating melodies 
to the musician’s ear, in the presence of earth’s sweetest 
symbols, encompassed by the spirits of martyrs, and 


_ with the sense of a mystic future before him, that the 


young enthusiast, George Vogler, took upon himself the 
sacred vow of priesthood. It was in Rome, too, that 


| the young priest entered into a friendship with Mis- 


several instruments, attaining special perfection on the | 


violin. His father then gave him a piano-forte, and 


the boy’s attention being engaged on the action of the | 


pedal, he early proposed somevaluable improvements in its 
construction. He also invented a new system of finger- 
ing, which afterwards proved successful among his 


pupils. 


Young Vogler was destined for the Church, and with | 
| Golden Spur, with all the dignities thereunto appertain- 


that view was educated at the Mannheim College. But 
still his natural impulse ran strong, and he established 
amateur concerts among the students, for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the works of the great early 
masters. It is strange to read that at this time all his 
attempts at composition were unsuccessful. He failed, 
impatient of his youth and immature endeavours. He 
failed because he was a genius, and strove to reach an 


ideal far higher than his boyish stature could attain | 


unto. But the man full grown shall look back and shout 
his poet’s victorious words :— 


“ What is our failure here, but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days ?” 


liweczek, whose life well deserves a careful study. The 
acquaintance was a pleasant one, and long after both 
looked back to the time when they lived together, in 
strong musical sympathy, urging each other to purer 
nobler harmonies, as they wrote melodies together 
through the sweet changes of a Roman year. 

In 1779 Vogler, now Abbé Vogler, “ Protonatarius 
Apostolicus,” Chamberlain to his Holiness, Knight of the 


ing, left Rome for Mannheim. In his native town he 
opened a school of music, which was largely attended. 
Two of his earliest pupils, Winter and Ruecht, afterwards 
became more famous than their master. The Abbé was 
becoming popular now, and was appointed RoyalChaplain 
and Director of the Electoral Chapel at Mannheim. He 
had leisure too for travelling, and spent the next five years 
in collecting information concerning the earliest and 
purest periods of musical history. In 1780 he brought 


_out his new system of music before the Academy of 


From Mannheim Vogler went to Wurtzburg and | 


Bamberg to study civil and canon law. The young 
musician, now revelling in the glory of his gift, now 
weighed down with the impossibility of giving expres- 
sion to the mystic meanings of the art within, sought 
consolation in the sublimely beautiful service of the 
Jesuits. Suddenly his vocation appeared clearly defined 
before him. He would consecrate the priesthood to his 
art, his art to the priesthood. He would return to 
Mannheim, and devote his life and his genius to the 
service of his country and his God. 

The Elector Karl Theodor, then resident at Mannheim, 
Soon perceived the power of young Vogler. He sent 


Sciences in Paris, and three years later he produced it at 
the Royal Academy in London. In 1786 he was ap- 
pointed Chapel-Master at Stockholm. 

In 1790 we find him again in London. This time he 
gained much applause by his performances on his newly- 
invented orchestrion. This instrument, on which he 
had worked four years, was a sort of portable organ, 
without any visible stops, yet capable of producing more 
sound than any other known instrument. So great was the 
admiration it excited that Vogler received an order to 
reconstruct the organ at the Pantheon on the same 
system of simplification. This was effected by removing 
all the musical stops, such as the cymbals, cornets, 
tierces, &c. and arranging the pipes in the same 
order as the strings of a piano, so as to be able to do 
away with the stops altogether, and to connect the 
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successful. He travelled about with it, giving concerts 
at several large towns. At Frankfort he astonished his 
audience by a performance of Handel’s Hallelujah 
Chorus, arranged as three distinct themes. In 1793 
Vogler commenced his public lectures at Prague on his 
introductory system of music. These were continued 
with great success till his journey to Paris in 1795, a 
journey undertaken solely for the purpose of studying 
the revolutionary music of the time. While there, how- 
ever, the good Abbé gave a concert at S. Sulpice, for 
the benefit of the suffering poor (“des enfans de la revo- 
lution”) at which 1500 livres were realized. 

The following year Vogler took his orchestrion to 
Stockholm. It had by this time become much worn and 
used, but genius surmounts all obstacles, and Vogler 
managed not only to restore but to increase the strength 
and power of his beloved invention, by the following 
arrangement. He played it ina small room opening 
out of a large saloon, and made it stand in such a posi- 
tion that the whole force of its sounds vibrated against 
the door, the movements of which regulated the ff cres. 
pp. Vogler was very happy in his return to Sweden. 
Nothing had been forgotten that he had taught. His 
school of music had increased ; his orchestra boasted of 
twenty-eight Swedish youths, some of whom played 
one of his own quartets in honour of his return, and 
even at the singing-school the children performed several 
entire operas, with much enthusiasm and glee. Thus at 
last the restless musician’s soul was reaping the first- 
fruits "of the seed he had sown. The Duke-Regent 
was delighted with this promising growth of music, and 
when the extended term of his services as Chapel Master 
had expired he presented him with a pension for life. 
Abbé Vogler’s final departure from Sweden took place 
in 1799. His first residence was Copenhagen, where he 
produced his opera, “ Hermann von Unna,” with great 
success. He then proceeded to Altona, to superintend 
the publication of some of his sacred music. In 1801 
he again visited Prague, this time in the capacity of 
public teacher of music. The subject of his introductory 
discourse was, “What is an Academy of Music?” 
Having stated his own views, he proceeded to review 
the chief reasons for and against his system. Every 
great man is before his age, and Vogler was no exception 
to this rule. Many of the amendments he then pro- 


posed, and which were considered impracticable, are 
now the working rules of most societies. 

In 1803 Vogler received an invitation from one of 
the theatres at Vienna to write an opera for its per- 
formance. Accordingly he left Prague, and proceeded 
to the beautiful Austrian capital. Whilst residing there 
the following quaint occurrence befell him. 


Dr. Gall, 





| knows little of him, arid cares less. 


handsome stranger. The conversation soon turned upon | 


the infallibility of the relation between the structure of 


the skull and the sentiments of each individual pos. | 


sessor. The visitor was politely incredulous, and started 
many objections. Thereupon the doctor became ex. 
cited, and insisted on examining his visitor’s head, 
He had no sooner touched it than 
symptoms of a strong musical temperament. Turning 
sharply on the Abbé, he advised him to study his music, 
of which he was probably a better judge than of cra- 
niology. On this Abbot Vogler disclosed his name and 
profession, and let us hope for the future the great 
musician combined as firm a faith in the dictums of 
phrenology as in the laws of his own especial art. Se non 
e véro, é ben trovato. 

In 1805, while Europe was in a turmoil of wars,a 
quiet little marriage was taking place at the Palace in 
Munich. The nephew of Josephine, the son of one of 
the martyred nobles during the Paris revolution, Eugéne 
de Beauharnois, married a royal princess of Bavaria. 
Vogler was summoned to the capital to superintend the 
reproduction of his opera “Castor and Pollux,” which 
was played in honour of the marriage. After the peace 
of Tilsit, when for a short time Napoleon was Emperor 
of all Europe save its islands, and breathing time for a 
little while, was all that was asked for, our Abbé pro- 
ceeded to the quiet little town of Darmstadt. The 
Grand Duke made him his Chapel Master, and rejoiced 
greatly in his society. 

This was Vogler’s last appointment, and here, at his 
last music school, the great master counted among his 
boy pupils the celebrated names of Meyerbeer and 
Weber. What a grand sight that school must have 
been! The old man, in his priestly robes, with the light 
of youth in his face (for if music be immortal musicians 
are eternally young), with inspiration in his eyes and 
thrilling German words rippling tenderly through his 
deep-toned voice as he gazed at the dreamy Weber, the 
child Meyerbeer poring over his twelve-year-old pro- 
duction, dark passionate faces of born musicians in the 
background, and a few cherub-mouthed singers whom 
the gods loved, so they died young, and unknown. 

But the restlessness of the musician-spirit was ut- 
quenchable still. In 1812, while Napoleon was | safe in 
Russia, Vogler, accompanied by some favourite) pupils, 
travelled once again through his suffering country. 
Very bitterly the Abbé felt this humiliation of Germany. 
But deliverance was at hand; and at the very moment 
when that “geliebter Vaterland” broke into a jubilant 
shout of “freedom from foreign bondage,” an angel- 
choir above was meeting and welcoming the brother 
spirit of one of earth’s best musicians, purified at last 
from mundane systems and trammels, from all yearnings 
after an ever-rising ideal, safe for ever midst that unend- 
ing music of the skies, whose echoes he had caught 
feebly and faintly upon earth. : 

Thus died Abbé Vogler, on the 6th of May, 1814, 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. Let none say he liv 
in vain. It may be true that the present generatio# 
It may be, as the 
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author of the “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens” 
poetically says, “ // ne reste de lui dja qu’ un vague sou- 
venir,’ yet were his works clean forgotten, and his life, 
with its failures and successes, remembered no more ; 
still one token of his existence must remain as long as 
the English tongue hath breath, the visible appreciation 
of the good of the past, the spiritual greeting of one 
art-labourer to a brother who toiled hard in a fellow art, 
the loving testimony of Robert Browning, the poet, to 
the true artist-life, the perfect, glorious, unfailing future 
of Abbot Vogler the musician :— 
“There shall never be one lost Good ! 
before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 

On earth the broken arcs, in heaven the perfect round.” 


What was, shall live as 


, ee 


REVIEWS. 
CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


The Best of all Good Company. Edited by W. BLANCHARD 
Jerrotp. Part I. “A Day with Charles Dickens.” 
Houlston & Co. 1871. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. Household Edition. 
and II. Chapman & Hall. 1871. 

Under the above title Mr. B. Jerrold has undertaken to pro- 
vide the reading public with something more than dry bio- 
graphical sketches of the careers of the leading literary cha- 
racters of the present age, and of a few others belonging to 
the past. He describes them as a “series of daily companions 
intended for the pocket and the portmanteau, ashore and 
afloat, in town and out of town, at home and abroad,” and we 
must own that, so far as the first number is concerned, Mr. 
Jerrold has made good his profession. We are not sure that, 
in some respects, the details here and there might not have 
been improved ; but we are quite sure that thousands will be 
glad to possess, in the compass of sixty-two pages, and at the 
cost of sixpence, “A Day with Charles Dickens,” in the 
shape of an enlightened guide to his works as well as to his 
life. Considering the pleasant and friendly relations which 
for so many years existed between Charles Dickens and the 
editor's father, it is not surprising that the present instalment 
is written in a very appreciative, not to say laudatory, style. 
But as yet we live too near to the great humourist—“ the 
greatest instructor of the nineteenth century ””—to be able to 
take a cool and dispassionate view of his writings and cha- 
racter, and therefore a little high-flown language may fairly be 
pardoned, especially from Mr. B. Jerrold’s pen. 

We do not purpose in this short paper to follow Mr. Jerrold 
through the various scenes and stages of Charles Dickens's 
career. That would more appropriately suit one of the series 
of biographies which accompany the portraits on the first 
pages of our several numbers. But we may be pardoned for 
quoting largely Mr. Jerrold’s remarks upon the chief traits 


which marked him as a man and a writer. For instance, he 
writes :-— 


Parts I. 


“Those who knew him best and closest saw how little he would 
ever produce to the outer world of the bright, chivalrous, engaging, 
and deep and tender heart that beat within his bosom. The well 
of kindness was open to mankind, and from it generations will 
drink : but it was never fathomed. Charles Dickens, as all writers 
about him have testified, was so graciously as well as lavishly 
endowed by Nature that every utterance was sunny, every senti- 
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ment pure, every emotional opinion instinctively right—like a 
woman’s. The head that governed the richly-stored heart was wise, 
prompt, and alert, at the same time. He communicated to all he 
did the delightful sense of ease with power. Prodigal as he was, 
he seemed ever to reserve more love and tenderness than he gave. 
His vigour was sustained, as well as brilliant and daring. His 
mind, so marked in its self-respect and equal poise, was never 
weak on great occasions, as the judicial mind so often is. There 
was something feminine in the quality that led him to the right 
verdict, the appropriate word, the core of the heart of the question 
in hand. The air about him vibrated with his activity and his sur- 
prising vitality. In a difficulty men felt safe, merely because he 
was present. Most easily, among all thinkers it has been my 
fortune to know, was he master of every situation in which he 
placed himself. Not only because of the latent conscious power 
that was in him, and the knightly cheerfulness which became the 
pure-minded servant of humanity who had used himself to victory, 
but because he always adopted the old and plain advice, and de- 
liberated well before he acted with the vigour which was inseparable 
from his activity.” 


Mr. Jerrold lets us into 
the secrets of Charles 
Dickens’s family when 
he testifies to the fact 
that the “‘Child’s History 
&@ of England,” which he 
; contributed to ouse- 
ze hold Words, was really 
written for his own son 
—a point on which the 
world at large has occa- 
sionally been rather in- 
credulous. He tells us 
also, on the authority of 
his own intimate acquaintance with Charles Dickens, what 
may be, and probably is, new to many persons, namely, that 
he wrote a “ Life of our Saviour” for the benefit of his own 
family :— 





CHARLES DICKENS’ SUMMER-HOUSE. 
(See p. 77.) 


“ There is a manuscript the world knows nothing about to this day, 
and yet which has been for many years in existence, and in circu- 
lation among those who were native to the author's hearth. The 
Life of our Saviour was written by Charles Dickens to guide the 
hearts of his children ; and if ever a labour of love was done by 
that most affectionate nature, this was pre-eminently it. By the 
eloquent pages that now will shortly be put within the reach of 
every English and American household, the children of Charles 
Dickens were taught their first lessons of Christian love and 
Christian chivalry. With what patience and thoroughness he 
wrought out his creed in his home can be known only to the happy 
few who were privileged to live. his life, and to study the splendid 
and unbroken harmonies which dwelt in the life within as well as 
the life without. How far the ripples of his home-spirit rounded 
into the outer world will, I hope for the sake of that world, be 
drawn by the hand to which the solemn duties of biographer shall 
be presently confided. The circles broadened into far-off places 
from that vehement central vibration of love, and strangers 
stretched out their arms to Dickens, and weary men unknown 
sought his cheery and valiant temperament as balm and comfort.” 


Mr. Jerrold tells us also a story about Charles Dickens and 
Lady Lovelace, in whom the world recognizes Byron’s child, 
“ Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart.” He says :— 

“When Lady Lovelace was dying, and suffering the tortures of 
a slow internal disease, she expressed a craving to see Charles 
Dickens and talk with him. He went to her, and found a mourning 
house. The lady was stretched upon a couch, heroically enduring 
her agony. The appearance of Dickens’s earnest, sympathetic face 
was immediate relief. She asked him whether the attendant had 
left a basin of ice, anda spoon. S/he had. “Then give me some 
now and then, and don’t notice me when I crush it between my 
teeth: it soothes my pain: and—we can talk.” The womanly 
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tenderness—the wholeness—with which Dickens would enter into | 
the delicacies of such a situation—will rise instantly to the mind of | 
all who knew him. That he. was at the same moment the most 
careful of nurses, and the most sympathetic and sustaining of com- 
forters, who can doubt ? ‘ Do you ever pray?’ the poor lady asked. 
‘ Every morning and every evening,’ was Dickens’s answer, in that 
rich, sonorous voice which crowds happily can remember, but of | 
which they can best understand all the eloquence who knew how | 
simple and devout he was when he spoke of sacred things: of 
suffering, of wrong, or of misfortune.” 

It has often been said that Charles Dickens was unable to 
pourtray the character of a real ‘lady’ or real ‘gentleman.’ 
Let us hear how Mr. B. Jerrold disposes of this objection :— 
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of the class, may be found under the smock frock of the ploughboy 
as well as beneath the mantle of an earl.” i 


And again :— 


“ By this admirable standpoint for his observation of humanity 
which he had adopted, Dickens had come to regard all men and 
women so thoroughly and exclusively on account of their moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual worth that he was at home will all kinds 
of society, in the highest and in the humblest walks. So that it 
is easy to picture him.standing in a drawing-room at Windsor 
Castle, one arm just resting upon the sofa, and talking in his quiet 
earnest manner to the First Lady in the land. There would not be 
the least shadow of nervousness in him, so great was the command 
which his trained brain and heart had given him, in the presence 
of humanity of every degree, under every conceivable circumstance, 
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“ We have always observed that when put to the proof these 
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“ OLIVER ASKING FOR MORE.” - 
(From the “‘ Household Edition of Charles Dickens's Works.”’) 





critics failed lamentably to establish their case. We are not sure 
that Charles Dickens’s gentlemen were all as well dressed as those 
who resort to Poole’s Temple of Fashion, or that his ladies were 
always attired in the very last fancy of Worth. Dress is no doubt 
what may be called, in the catechism of gentility, the ‘ outward and 
visible sign’ of a gentleman, just as the outward fashion of a lady 
is shown by her dress ; but even these are nothing if that ‘inward 
and spiritual grace’ which is characteristic of the true gentleman 
and real lady be wanting, and in that grace, however negligent they 
may be in their attire, the ladies and gentlemen in Charles Dickens’s 
works are never deficient. We are not denying that the true type 
of gentle life is to be found in the upper classes. Far from it. We 
only insist, when we are told that Charles Dickens could not de- 
scribe either a lady or a gentleman, that there are ladies and gentle- 
men in all ranks and classes of life, and that the inward delicacy 





and gentle feeling which we acknowledge as the only true criterion 


by the Throne, or facing thousands of his countrymen who loved 
him, one and all, so well. 


‘The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.’ 


The ‘soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit,’ how often has 
Dickens painted ; the Christian gentleman, if not Poole’s; the 
modest, high-souled gentlewoman—a lady, if not Worth’s? He 
inclined to the Biblia Pauperum, and was delighted to catch heavy 
thumbs turning over the holy pictures. But he turned no sour face 
upon the well-to-do. Of the foibles and pretences of these he 
was an unsparing critic; but he was as unsparing when he had 
the vices of the ignorant and poor to deal with. He was pre 
Raphaelite in his allegiance and constancy to Nature ; but his 
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eye loved the beautiful, and his spirit leaned to all that was 
valiant, noble, and holy in the human heart. If he took his heroes 





amid the lower or middle ranks of life, it was because here the | 


picturesque in these won the artist’s eye; and if he drew the 
good that was in the scenes he analysed rather than the bad, 
it was because he delighted in finding it under the most un- 
promising circumstances, and in showing, to quote a line from 
my father, ‘there is goodness, like wild honey, hived in strange 
nooks and corners of the world.’” 

We pass on through the chapters devoted to a consideration 
of Charles Dickens’s life, his writings, his oratory, of his inti- 
macy with Douglas Jerrold, his death, and the moral of his 
life, and conclude our remarks with the following extract re- 
lating to the suddenness of the stroke by which he was carried 
off, while still apparently in the prime and vigour of manhood : 


“ He died in harness, when his fame was at its zenith, before age 
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By E. De Pressensé, D.D, 
London : Hodder and 





The Martyrs and Apologists. 
Translated by Annie Harwood. 
Stoughton. 1871. 


The knowledge which ordinary readers possess of the times of 
the immediate successors of the Apostles, is much more slender 
than is consistent with the interest of the subject. But an 
explanation of this is to be found in the dryness of such com- 
pendiums as Dr. Burton’s short history of the three first 


| centuries, and the bulk of Dean Milman’s Church History. 


had weakened power, and the ‘sudden death’ may have been a | 


merciful reward. No doubt he was another victim to long and 
hard head-work ; another proof that— 
‘ The brain o’erwrought 
Preys on itself and is consumed by thought.’ 

But let us picture the two years and two months of the death-bed 
of Thomas Moore—the mind gone, or but glimmering now and 
then, in half consciousness, when he dimly recognized his ‘ Bessy.’ 
Let us imagine Robert Southey, crawling along his library, taking 
down one book after another, in vain search for some long familiar 
passage, and sadly murmuring, as he pressed his thin and shaking 
hand to his early-wrinkled brow—‘ Memory, memory! where art 
thou gone?’ We may be thankful that such mournful destiny was 
not that of Charles Dickens.” 

It only remains for us to add that by a happy conjuncture, 
just a year after the death of “the great instructor,” not only 
does Mr. Jerrold publish his “A Day with Charles Dickens,” 
but also Messrs. Chapman and Hall give us the two first parts 
of their “ Household Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens.” 
This issue, which is being brought out in penny weekly 
numbers, and also in parts, is admirably printed and got up, 
and will go far to spread a knowledge of the author's writings 
among a lower and poorer class of readers than that to 
which they have been hitherto accessible. The result, no 
doubt, will be to add immensely to the popularity of the 
author himself; and we venture to think that Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have done well by commencing their 
issue with ‘Oliver Twist.” Sam Weller, and Pickwick, and 
Nicholas Nickleby, and Squeers, all appeal to large classes 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen; but we have always 
thought and felt that in the record of the sufferings of the 
poor workhouse-boy there is more of genuine pathos than 
in all Dickens's other writings, not even excepting the charming 
episode of Little Nell. ‘The wood-block which illustrates the 
well-known workhouse scene of “ Oliver asking for more,” for 
the loan of which we have to thank the publishers, Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, will recall with some of us the days when, 
thirty years ago, we read the first chapters of the story, as 
children, with eyes full of tears. ‘Those who at that time were 
touched by the tale of cruel wrong inflicted on a helpless 

workhouse-brat,” the official pride of Mr. Bumble, the 
beadle, and the villainy of Bill Sykes and Fagin, contrasting 
with the purity and tenderness of Miss Rose, will scarcely need 
to have their memories refreshed by us with respect to the 
plot of “Oliver ‘Twist.” 

For the little sketch of Charles Dickens's summer-house, in 
the garden at Gad’s-hill, near Rochester, we owe our thanks to 
Mr. J. C. Hotten, whose two books, “ Charles Dickens, the 
Story of his Life,” and “ Dickens’s Speeches, Literary and Social,” 
Were specially noticed by us in our previous volume.’ 


? See vol i. pp. 339, 340. 


It seems to us that Dr. De Pressensé steers a happy middle 
course. The volume before us is indeed a sort of sequel to 
his “ Early Years of Christianity,” but it is complete in itself, 
and made up of three component parts—a narrative of the 
Church’s “ Missions and Persecutions,” an account of the 
most illustrious defenders and propagators of the early Faith, 
and a sketch of the whole controversy between primitive 
Christianity and Paganism, with a defined outline of the apology 
of the early Church. And it has several very high charac- 


_ teristics of historical excellence, which conduce to a general 





feeling of satisfaction that an English publisher should have 
seen fit to secure the translation into our tongue by a very 
competent translator of so trustworthy and readable a manual. 
In the first place, De Pressensé’s statement of the whole case 
is eminently fair, fairer indeed than might have been expected 
from his strong Protestant stand-point. Though so much a 
friend to truth, that he will not accept legends such as that of 
St. Peter sending apostolic legates to Carthage (p. 39), or of 
St. Paul having converted Gaul to the true faith (p. 54), or of 
a Roman army afflicted with drought being saved by the 
prayers of a Christian legion (the Legio Fulminatrix), which 
obtained by miracle an abundance of rain, and so conciliated 
the favour of the emperor, Marcus Aurelius (p. 137), in the 
face of defective evidence or solutions simple and convincing, 
yet we must say that the most enthusiastic believer in patristic 
and early post-apostolic accounts of miracles in the early 
Church, could not wish a more liberal or unqualified testimony 
to these than is accorded in the whole of the first portion. of 
the volume before us. Nor is this acceptance of early post- 
apostolic extraordinary gifts the result of a perfunctory en- 
dorsement of previous writers on the subject. It is obvious 
throughout that the author has verified every statement by 
access to the original records and authorities. Well read in 
the history of the Roman emperors, and qualified by study of 
their characters to discern the motives and state exigencies 
which made them slow or keen to persecute the “ new way,” 
he is thoroughly at home in the Church historians and chron- 
iclers of early date, and has Eusebius, Lactantius, &c., at his 
finger’s ends. In few books of the same compass have we 
ever got so good and clear sketches of the early Fathers and 
Apologists, as they are herein outlined for our information. 
Thus, for example, we may well be struck with the masterly 
insight into the character and acts and writings of Tertullian, 
who while he preached and taught obedience and self-devotion 
to the Christian converts, and could see no midway between 
the cross and the crown for timid Christians, was yet pleading 
with the Pagan authorities for toleration with an eloquence 
and force not exaggerated in M. de Pressensé’s pages, pp. 
157-8. “In mere matter of form,” he writes, “we find our- 
selves in Tertullian’s writings, in the midst of the period of the 
decline, and the language of his apology shows all the defects 
of the age; his phrases are broken and inharmonious, and he 
abounds in forced antithesis. Nevertheless, we don’t hesitate 
to place among the very masterpieces of the human mind this 
incorrect harangue, so mightily is it moved with a great im- 
pulse. It is the prophecy of the future—the inspiration of an 
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ardent assurance. Never did oppressed truth and justice utter 
speech more bold, elevated, and enthusiastic; never did 
moral superiority more grandly assert itself in presence of 
material might bent upon crushing it. We have here not only 
a passionate protestation, but also a luminous demonstration, 
in which the force of reasoning equals the veracity and bright- 
ness of the style. Thus, while in his other writings Tertullian 
has too often spoken in the name of a sect or a party, in his 
‘ Apology’ he has spoken for the whole Church ; and in spite 
of the violent attacks which he subsequently directed against 
her, she has never forgotten the service he thus rendered in 
constituting himself her advocate.” 

This just estimate of Tertullian’s “ Apology” belongs indeed 
to the first part of the volume before us, which is for the most 
part devoted to the history of the persecutions and the lively 
depictures of the sore trials wherewith the early confessors for 
the faith were tempted to shrink from their stedfastness, none 
sorer, as the author points out, than the natural entreaties of 
weak friends. But when we are launched in the Second Book, 
which deals with the Fathers of the Church, it is impossible 
not to discern that M. de Pressensé has studied the character 
of Clement of Alexandria at first-hand. He reverts again and 
again to his use of the Hellenic philosophy as a handmaid to 
revelation, and to the singular aversion of his mind—despite 
its classicism—to all rhetorical ornament. He described him 
truly “as a devoted worshipper of the Word, in whom he had 
found the fulness of truth, yet not ashamed to stoop to gather 
out of the dust and mire any grain of pure gold which he saw 
half buried there ;” and he pourtrays with warm, but not too 
high colouring, the man who “became all things to all men 
without concession and without compromise.” 

Yet a writer so pervaded with enthusiasm does not fail, as 
might be expected, in seasonable candour. He will not suffer 
his duty as a Church biographer to be overstrained to the 
purposes of ultra-laudation, or allow himself to claim for his 
clients titles to heroism which truth whispers lack confirmation. 
Thus, he does not hesitate to give up as unhistorical the “ Acts 
of Ignatius,” and is fain to admit that, like St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Ignatius came to his end obscurely. “ Nothing,” he truly 
adds, “is more remote from the melodramatic than the death 
of the saints.” p. 246. 

A great deal more might be written and quoted from the 
second and third parts of this able and deeply interesting 
volume, were it not that, beside filling space, a conviction that 
enough has been written to show that this author is worth 
reading admonishes us to hold our hand. He may be con- 
gratulated on having secured a translator whose English is 
extremely readable, and who seldom, if ever, yields to the 
temptation of showy and clap-trap translation. The style of 
the original is fluent and forcible. The translator has caught 
the manner and ring of it; and it is to be hoped that M. de 
Pressensé will piace the reproduction in English of his third 
volume in the same capable hands, 


Fundamentals ; or, Bases of Belief concerning Man, God, and 
the Correlation of God and Man. By Tuomas Grirritn, 
A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. London: Long- 

‘mans. 1871. 

There is so much valuable matter in this book, and so many 
evidences of industry and careful research, that we regret being 
unable to speak with unreserved praise of the manner in which 
the author has executed his self-imposed task. In truth, that 
task was one which required for its due execution other quali- 
fications than discursive reading, and a sincere desire for the 
establishment of truth, It demanded a very clear perception 





of all the points at issue, an almost heroic appreciation of an 


opponent’s arguments, and a power of forcing conviction with. | 


out any displayrof dogmatism, such as are rarely to be found 
united in one individual. If, therefore, Mr. Griffith has failed— 
and such is our opinion—in providing the inquirer with a 
“ Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy,” it 
must at the same time be allowed that his labour has been 
honestly expended, and that either in himself, or in others, 
that honest labour will have its fruit. It will not have been 
spent in vain if it shall have the effect of bringing one drifting 
mind within sight of the landmarks of faith, or even of making 
one believer's assurance doubly sure. 

We will give our readers an analysis of a single division of 
the subject, premising that, as a matter of course, the author's 
line of argument is somewhat weakened by being thus severed 
from what precedes and follows it; and also remarking 
that as the volume is made up of a series of letters, it is pos- 
sible that they may have been addressed to some real friend 
whose difficulties could best be met in the way which the 
writer has followed. Mr. Griffith, then, discusses the per 
sonality of God in this manner. 

Faith is the highest and truest knowledge, inasmuch as it is 
the result, not of bodily senses, which may deceive, but of 
logical processes, which cannot err. A belief in the existence 
of an unseen reality, which we will term God, is derived 
through faith, and is, therefore, incontrovertible. But, granting 
the existence of a transcendant Being, is He not utterly 
inscrutable by us? By no means. He is not more inscrut- 
able to me than you are. I judge of you—/ know you—lby 
your utterances, z.¢, by the outerance which you make of 
yourself, by what you do and say; and in the same manner 
God, although inscrutable in His essence, is scrutable in His 
relation to the world by the way in which He acts, Hence 
it follows that the more we learn of the works and ways of 
God, which the outer and inner world display to us, the mor 
do we come to know, not indeed God in His essence, but 
God in His character in relation to ourselves. It miay be ob- 
jected against the argument from analogy that it has been 
employed, that it involves anthropomorphism. _ It attributes to 
the great Inscrutable Supreme a nature, however, transcending 
us in degree, yet like us in kind. 

The answer is that such anthropomorphism is by the exi- 
gencies of the case unavoidable, neither is it dangerous. For 
the likeness of God in man resides in the moral sentiments, 
and the more refined these sentiments become in us the better 
do we know God. But, it may be urged, in thus conceiving 
of God as the ideal of man, you are ascribing to Him that 
personality which distinguishes man. And personality cannot 
be ascribed to the Absolute, for the very notion of personality 
includes that of relation to other beings, and so of limitation 
by them. 

We reply that such a definition of personality is wrong 
The sense of personality arises not from comparison of our 
self with others, but from the cognizance and the control of 
all the thoughts, feelings, and volitions which emanate from 
and present themselves as internal phenomena to our contet 
plation. 
of co-ordination with other beings, but in a relation of am 
prehension to his own ideas which are generative of all being 
In other words God is not a unit but a unity; not a mathe 
matical point but an all-containing sphere. God’s essence we 
cannot know, but his character we learn from its manifests 
tions in nature and in ourselves ; and this character is that ofa 
Person, wise in thought, righteous in sentiment, and mightyin 

It is not necessary for our purpose to follow Mr. Griffith 


And so the Absolute Being stands not in a relation F 
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any further, and we will conclude our notice by observing that 
the quotations with which his pages abound add much fresh- 
ness and force to his writing, and at any rate imply that the 
author has spared no pains to keep himself abreast with the 
current of modern ti ought. 


The Nile without a Dragoman. By Freperic Even. London: 
Henry S. King and Co., Cornhill. 1871. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fden for a book which is not only 
very pleasant to read, but also eminently practical in its object. 
His wish has been to explain to those of his fellow-countrymen, 
who, “though ill at ease, within this region still subsist,” how 
they may, without profuse expenditure, 

“ Seek a warmer sky, 
And see—before they die, 
The palms and temples of the South.” 

He has accomplished his object in a very satisfactory way, 
and proved the possibility of achieving independence even on 
the Nile. Hitherto that river has been considered sacred to 
wealthy tourists, and a winter spent upon its waters was re- 
garded by pilgrims of the Rhine in much the same way as their 
excursion 1s viewed by Gravesend pleasure-seekers. Mr. Eden 
will perhaps be accused of having helped to vulgarize the land 
of Egypt, and it is probable enough that no’future visitor will 
be able to say with Dean Stanley,—‘‘ Never in my life have I 
travelled continuously along a single valley with all the outer 
world so completely shut off.” But if this sense of seclusion, 
so dear to an Englishman, is henceforth to be impaired or 
destroyed, some consolation may be derived from the fact, 
that, by the influx of less wealthy tourists, a blow has been 
dealt against a deep-rooted system of extortion which would 
never have been given by the jeunesse dorée. 

Of course, it must not be expected that the traveller who is 
unable or unwilling to secure the services of a dragoman, is in 
quite the same position as he who can afford the luxury. He 
must make up his mind to a good deal of petty annoyance 
from which he would otherwise have been saved ; and almost 
throughout the voyage he will have to be giving battle to some 
inveterate idler, insubordinate boatman, or lying thief. An 
invalid who goes to Egypt with the sole intent to enjoy the 
winter which he could ill endure at home, must therefore cal- 
culate beforchand the comparative values of ease and economy. 

To Mr. Eden, who was accompanied by his wife, the whole 
cost of the expedition from Cairo to Wadi Halfeh and back 
was Only 60/. per month. This sum included 40/ for the hire 
of the boat or dahabeah, servants’ wages, cost of provisions 
sent from England, and all incidental expenses, including the 
oft-recurring item of backshish. We could imagine the state 
of mind which the constant use of this word would produce in 
an economical and somewhat irascible traveller. Mr. Eden is 
worried into something like eloquence as he reviews what he 
has suffered from it. ‘ Backshish,” he says, “ is the first word 
that meets the ear on landing in the country: it is the last that 
salutes it on leaving.” But he wishes it to be understood that 
backshish is not a mere bore ; it is, in fact, the motive power 
of Egypt. “It lifts the arm that holds the whip that whollops 
the donkey that carries you. It greases the hand that holds 
the key that opens the locks that bar the Nile that floats you. 
It admits you through the portals of the custom-house, and 
passes you out with a kindly wish. It makes your stay in 
Egypt agreeable, and smooths every difficulty, social, political, 
or official. By its help, in spite of calms, your boat will stem 
the Strong current of the river, and breast the cataract, or even, 
miracle of miracles! turn the native mind and action out of 
the path it has pursued for centuries.” 


How to use this potent spell is all-important for travellers to 
learn ; and on this subject Mr. Eden offers some good advice. 
“ Never give except where an extra service justifies, or custom 
prescribes the gift.” What are extra services, and what the 
prescriptions of custom, may be readily gathered from Mr. Eden’s 


| Narrative, which we can thoroughly recommend to all persons 


| meditating a trip to the East. 














. . If it does not render Murray 
superfluous, it certainly supplies much practical information 
which will be sought in vain in that most learned Hand-book. 


The House of Argyll, and the collateral branches of the Clan 
Campbell, from the year 420 to the present time, JOHN TWEED. 

It would be a curious matter of enquiry to learn what the 
real object has been, cherished at heart throughout his re- 
searches, by the author of this compilation. The raison détre 
of the book, of course, is clearly apropos to the marriage of the 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne. But whether the 
writer of the volume intends to congratulate the Royal Family 
on their alliance with the House of Argyll, or the Clan of the 
Campbells on their alliance with the reigning dynasty of these 
realms, we cannot decide. In his very preface, for example, 
he writes, “ When a Royal Princess, endowed with beauty and 
accomplishments of the highest rank, is about to be united to 
the Heir of the House of Argyll, who inherits the statesman- 
like qualities (the Marquis of Lorne must forgive us for asking 
does he ?) of the most celebrated of his ancestors ; and while he 
is highly honoured by having gained the affections of the Prin- 
cess, the sanction of the Queen, and the approbation of the 
country, his royal bride will not have to blush. for the connexion 
she is forming ; for we make bold to say, that no other family can 
show a more numerous and illustrious roll of names than the 
Campbells.” As Shakspere’s Welshman has it—“ prave ’orts !” 
Evidently between the two families, the fas is given as of right 
to the House of Argyll, otherwise to the Clan Campbell. 

The volume is manifestly wn /evre d'occasion. It was timed 
to come out before the date of the nuptials. It is as blatant 
in its exultation as a wedding march, all kettle drums and brazen 
trumpets. It is as loud-toned as a Charivari. It is as if the 
genealogists, like the butchers of the last century, had their 
marrow-bones and cleavers with which to perform an extempo- 
raneous fantasia under the windows and on the doorstep of the 
newly espoused. The compiler has been in such a desperate 
hurry seemingly to be out in time, that the reader of the book 
bears the consequences. A considerable supplement might be 
appended in the shape of a long catalogue of errata. Slovenly 
writing and hasty printing have together flawed nearly every 
page with errors, wrong dates, blundered names. At p. 71 the 
Marquis of Hastings is mentioned instead of the Marquis of 
Anglesea. Exactly opposite, p. 70, Lady Augustws instead of 
Lady Augusta, is described as married to General Clavering. 
There are several amazing pieces of information vouchsafed to 
the reading public, too glaring to be particularized, on pp. 158 
and 159. Therules of grammar are outraged Jassim et ad libi- 
tum. At p. 72 we read, “The talents that has long distin- 
guished.” At p. 67 we find a sentence ending, “To whom was 
left his moveables.” At p. 10 we find mention made of an as- 
tounding date, “ Anno Domine 420,” and so forth. “ If ’twere 
done” at all, such a book as this, “then "twere well ‘twere 
done,” not as Shakspeare says “ quickly,” but—well, that is in 
other words at least accurately. As it is, it is certainly a 
“dainty dish,”—a regular hash of all sorts of odds and ends 
hurriedly scrambled together, but very partially rechauffée, luke- 
warm, burnt, smoked, savourless,—and all this to “ set before” 
a Princess! Merely sipping and nibbling it, we can’t get the 
taste out of our mouth ! 
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T. Camden Hotten. 
If “Lothair” should unexpectedly rise from the grave in 
which he was laid by that merciless critic who shot his arrow 


from what might have been thought the friendly shelter of | 


Blackwood, it is not improbable that he might have to thank 
“Bret Harte” for bringing him to life again. This truly 
humorous writer has already shown us what marvellous skill he 
has in “ condensing ” sensa- ———————— - - 
tion novels, and “ Lothaw” 
is by no means likely to 
detract from his fame in 
that respect. According to 
his present biographer, Lo- 
thaw nearly becomes a hea- | 
then, if not a “heathen 
Chinee;” but “the Duchess,” 
a medium, and “the lady | 
Coriander” together pre- 
vent this perversion, as may 
be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract :-— 

“*TIf you please, I should 
like to become a pagan,’ said 
Lothaw one day, after listen- 
ing to an impassioned dis- 
course on Greek art from the 
lips of his host. But that 
night, on consulting a well- 
known spiritual medium, Lo- 
thaw received a message from 
the late Mrs. General Cam- 
perdown, advising him to 
return to England. 

“Two days later he pre- 
sented himself at Plusham. 

“* The young ladies are in 
the garden,’ said the Duchess. 
‘Don’t you want to go and 
pick a rose?’ she added, with 
a gracious smile, and the 
nearest approach to a wink 
that was consistent with her 
patrician bearing and aqui- 
line nose. 

“Lothaw went, and pre- | 
sently returned with the | 
blushing Coriander upon his | 
arm.” | 
The Old Sexton of St. Peter | 

ad Vincula. By Eb- 
WARD WEsT, 1, Bull 
and Mouth Street. 

This little work, dedi-| “ge 
cated “to his enemies,” (From Hardwicke’s 
need make no enemies. — 

The sixty-four stanzas are very prettily written, and the old 
sexton, cynical, but perhaps not less truthful for that, 
proves that “all is vanity and vexation of spirit,” to his com- 
panion, who brings the various daily occurrences of our busy 
life to his notice, im a walk through the city of London. Mr. 
West’s power of putting his thoughts into rhyme is underrated 
by himself; it is the best preduction of the kind we have seen 
from his pen, and will be read with pleasure, if not with profit. 
Our only regret is that the author has not made more of his 
subject—though its brevity may not prevent most peopie from 
reading it in these days when there is more “running” than 
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“reading.” The six little pieces that follow the “ Old Sexton” 
are suggestive, and happily written. 


Science Gossip, 1869, 1870, 1871. Robert Hardwicke, Picca. 
dilly. 7 

This work, which has now been established for some six or 
seven years, and has become a general favourite in the country, 
is, as its name implies, an illustrated periodical most available 
| for the interchange of thought, observation, opinion, and 

a Rene , “ gossip” upon subjects of 
| interest to all students and 
| lovers of nature. If none, 

or, at all events, few of its 
articles, are really deep and 
learned, at all events most 
of them show that their 
writers have not studied the 
works of nature in vain. 

It is calculated that the 
six volumes which have 
already appeared contain 
some 1600 _ illustrations, 
large and small, and pos- 
sibly a million of facts, or 
what their respective writers 
believe to be facts ; and this 
alone would recommend 
them to the study of those 
who have learnt the differ- 
ence between “eyes” and 
“no eyes.” We = cannot 
conceive a work more useful 
in schools and colleges for 
the people and _ working 
men, or one which is more 
calculated to become a 
favourite with young people 
under an intelligent gover- 
ness. Being the work of 
so many different writers, 
and treating of such a va- 
riety of subjects, ranging 
“from China to Peru,’ 
from the elephant to the 
parasite of a bee, it is not 
to be wondered at that 
some of its papers are less 
remarkable for finished style 
than for accurate observa- 

| tion and plain homely de- 
scription. Indeed, it would 
be strange if it were other- 
wise, 

As favourable specimensof 
the shorter papers in Science Gossip, we would direct our readers 
to a paper upon “ The Ribs of the Dun Cow,” which, no doubt, 
have met the eyes of our travelled readers either at Warwick or 
at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. It will be found in the volume 
for 1870, pp. 38, 39; or to that on “ Musical Fishes” in the 
same volume, pp. 97, 98; or to Mr. M‘Lure’s communication 
upon Italian or Alp bees, on p. 257. In fact, the many inter- 
esting questions which arise out of bees and bee-keeping are 
here being constantly solved; as also are the wonders of 
microscopic science. 


Science Gossip.) 








But, perhaps, in ro department is Science Gossip more rich or 
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varied thanin ornithology, and the illustrations of bird lifeare such | the sports of Hurlingham, and such like resorts of empty- 
as would do credit even to Wolf or Harrison Weir, and gladden | headedness. It is a noble lesson, calculated to make self- 
the heart of Mr. Prideaux Selby, ifhe were still alive in the flesh. | dedication contagious, when one reads the letters of a bishop’s 


By the kind courtesy | 
of the publisher, Mr. 
Hardwicke, we are 
permitted to enrich our 
pages with four of his 
illustrations, represent- 
ing the golden plover, 
the cuckoo, the heron, 
andtheshort-eared owl. 


A Brief Record. Being 
Selections from I.et- 
ters and other Writ- 

ings of the late 
Edward Denison, 
M.P. for Newark. 
Edited by Baldwin 
Leighton. With a 
preface. Privately 
printed. 1871. 

Those of our readers 
who took an interest 
in the notice of “ Epi- 
sodes of an Obscure 

Life,” which appeared 

recently in these pages, 

will not be sorry to WY 
find that the self-de- — THE CUCKOO. 

votion of an East-end (From Hardwicke’s “ Science Gossip. ) 

perpetual curate, may 

be matched by that of ; 

an M.P. of distin- : = ; 

guished antecedents : = —— = 

and aristocratic tradi- : == = 
tions. Mr. Edward 

Denison’s too brief 

career is a singular cor- 

roboration of the adage 
about those whom the Th F =A 
gods love; and it is . Seal} 
well done in Sir Bald- 
win Leighton to have 
gathered up from his 
correspondence a few 
indications and tokens 
of the gradual and 
deepening concentra- 
ton of this young = 
Statesman’s mind and 
heart upon the great = 
social problem of the 
day, the cause of poor 
humanity amongst us, 
in Our metropolis and 
manufacturing towns, 

as well as jn agricul- 2 

tural districts. Well ee wee: 

done, because we trast THE GOLDEN PLOVER. 
that with such an ex- | (From Hardwicke’s “ Science Gosstp.””) 
ample uno avulso, non ——— 


deficiet alter, but that on the contrary there will arise others in | Edward Denison lived, and for which 











son, the nephew of the 
Speaker of the House 
of Commons, by de- 
grees evincing less and 
less interest in the 
pleasures and amuse- 
ments of the outer 
world, and betraying 
a more fixed and 
steadfast gaze upon 
the self-chosen mis- 
sion, which, had his 
life been spared, would 
have made his name 
live in the same page 
with those of Howard 
and Nightingale. Now 
and then he discusses 
a picture or a statue, 
in one place he rather 
pathetically chronicles 
his going to the theatre 
to see Kate Terry act 
for the last time, not 
because she was going 
to leave the stage, but 
because he was going 
to bury himself in 49, 
Philpot Street, Com- 
mercial Road, E., for 
the purpose of unin- 
termittent application 
to the task of making 
the Poor Law authori- 
ties do their duty, of 
doing his own, in build- 
ing and _ endowing 
schools, lec turing work- 
ing men, and proving 
daily the poet’s thesis 
“Life is real, life is 
earnest.” We cannot 
in a brief notice do 
justice either to such a 
life, which from begin- 
ning to end ranged 
over but thirty years 
(he was born in 1840, 
and died in 1870) or 
quote from the letters 
which, if we had any 
voice with the editor, 
should be _ speedily 
made “ publici juris,” 
and no longer in mere 
“private circulation,” 
but it may be sufficient 
to quote Sir Baldwin 
Leighton’s account of 
the objects for which 


(if others can be inocu- 


a like position and of similar influence and means to redeem | lated with his enthusiasm and abnegation of self), our England 
our aristocracy from the charge of being wholly given up to ! is certain to be the better and the more happy in the trying 
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times to come. After remarking that the letters were written 
by a practical man, and not “a closet philanthropist or dilet- 


tante doctrinaire,” the editor adds: “When Edward Deni- | 
| exquisite love-ditty of the go-between in Troilus and Cressida 


son writes about the demoralizing effect of indiscriminate 
charity, or a badly administered Poor Law, he is himself 
wrestling with the evil in its most malignant form in a pauper- 
ized and demoralized East-end London parish. He is living 
down there, among paupers and parish authorities, philan- 
thropic clergymen, Poor Law guardians, and others; now 
striving to move a health officer to put in force his sanitary 


powers, and cleanse a fever-stricken street; now working | 


strenuously on a committee to prevent wholesale demoralization 
by private charity. And when he touches on the subject of 
the Church of the future or a lay exposition of the Bible, he is 





ie 7 
SHORT-EARED OWL, 
(From Hardwicke’s “ Science Gossip.”) 


himself tentatively but successfully essaying to prove to a 
parcel of dock-labourers that Christianity was worthy their 
acceptance.”—-(Pref. p. v.) 

In his brief tenure of a seat in Parliament, he but once, we 
believe, addressed the House, but that was on the topic which 


absorbed his whole thought, and touching which he spoke and | 


was listened to as one having authority. How must such a 
man, from his high and separate standpoint, have looked with 
indifference, or rather, possibly, with secret impatience, upon the 
squabbles of the ins and the outs, upon the pure party question 
of “ Vote by Ballot,” and “ widening the franchise :” as feeling 
them to be really alien to the bounden and crying need of 
ameliorating the social and religious condition of the poor, 
who are Christ’s legacy to His brethren. We can quite under- 
stand that such a man “was neither a Whig nora Radical.” 
Would that a new “cave” or “club” could be opened to others 
of a similar “ metier” and calibre. 





| 


Noble Love, and other Poems. By Corin Rak Brow, 
Wm. Skeffington. 
Judging from the subject-matter of his two volumes, the 


would seem to be ever ringing in the ears of Mr. Colin Rae 
Brown— 
+ 
“ Love, love, nothing but love, still more !” 


By his first book, “The Dawn of Love,” he has won golden 
opinions from all sorts of periodicals !—Quarterly, Daily, 
Weekly—teligious and latitudinarian. Thomas de Quincey 
declared that the dedication of it conferred on him “ap 
unmerited distinction.” Walter Savage Landor wrote to the 
author in acknowledgment of a copy he had been reading 


| “with much pleasure.” Remember! the “Dawn of Love,’ 


that was. And now, as the second venture from the same 
hand, we have “Noble Love.” Still the one theme—the 
theme that “makes the world go round,” according to the 
familiar Chanson; or as the Poet Laureate, with a carpenters 
metaphor, expresses it, bids -- 


“ The great world spin for ever 
Down the ringing grooves of change !” 


It is especially observable, however, in these times when Mr, 
Swinburne’s muse is in the ascendant, that the writer of the 
two charming little volumes we have here particularized—one 
of which now immediately lies before us for consideration—if 


| he is haunted by the refrain of the love-song of all love-songs, 
| can think, and speak, and write, and sing of love otherwise 


than after the manner of “Sir Pandarus of Troy.” Hence, ia 
truth, he can inscribe “ Noble Love” to a noble lady, in the 
person of the Baroness Burdett Coutts. Noble love, indeed, 
he speaks of in his dedication as “exemplifying a phase of 
English charity.” His muse is therefore seemly ; has a natural 


| bloom upon her cheeks—not rouge and pearl-powder ; warbles 


instead of shrieking or raving; has from first to last none of 
those spasmodic phrases about “biting,” and “ bitter-sweet,’ 
and other rhapsodical terms of hot-blooded passion with which 


| we have of late years been surfeited and sickened. The main 
poem in the volume here submitted to us is divided into four 


books ; but, to our regret, “ Noble Love” is for all that the 
merest miniature. ‘The books are as brief as possible. There 
is a poem of very little more than two pages; and then one, 
two, three, four. The books are run off too rapidly, in flowing 
blank verse all of them. The story is soon told; the che 
racters are rapidly, charmingly, vividly delineated. Evander, 
Edith, Elmore—the writer has a sort of alliterative passion for 
“E’s”"—but no; there is Herbert, happily, to break the 
monotony. How the tale runs it were cruel to relate, it is 9 
soon told in the harmonious original : and we would commend 
“Noble Love” especially to the reader’s attention, as at once the 
salient piece in Mr. Rae Brown’s volume, and the crucial test 
of his ability. It can be read in about a quarter of an hour ot 
twenty minutes, and those twenty minutes will be accounted by 
many who so apply them as among their eaux moments worthy 
of remembrance. The miscellaneous poems which follow and 
make up the bulk of the 200 pages here brought together 
cover, evidently, in the diversity of their themes, a series of 
years rather than a series of months. “ Albert the Good,” fot 
example, is among their number ; as well as the “Five Hur 
dred,” this latter meaning, it should be said, the lost crew a 
the great iron-clad turret-ship, the Captain. It occurs to us 
as unfortunate, by the way, that in each of these two instances 


the writer is brought into contrast rather painfully with two of J 


, the choicest minor poems of Alfred Tennyson, reference hert 
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obviously being made on the one hand to the exquisite lamen- 
tation over the memory of that Prince indeed, who— 


“ Bore the white blossom of a stainless life 
In that fierce light that beats upon a throne.” 
And on the other to the trumpet notes sounding resonantly 
down the long vistaed avenue of the future, how— 


“Into that valley of death rode the Six Hundred.” 


And yet, if read by themselves, in momentary forgetfulness of 
the Laureate, “ Albert the Good” and the “ Five Hundred” 
drowned off Finisterre, are tenderly, and, in some sense, nobly 
commemorated. “ Men or Monkeys?” touches upon a familiar 
controversy originated not as many erroneously imagine but yes- 
terday as it were, but, on the contrary, fully a century gone by— 
teste Lord Monboddo! “Autumn Leaves” the writer evidently 
does not know is the title as well as the theme of one of the 
sweetest songs written bythe author of “The Ivy Green,” 
whose merits as a song writer are as conspicuous in themselves 
as they are, beyond any doubt of it, but seldom recognized by 
the majority of readers to whom he is known in a manner ex- 
clusively as the great novelist and humourist—Boz, the creator 
of “Pickwick.” With true poetic sympathy, “Kéener” is 
here sung in verse that sounds like aclarion! The opening 
lines of the little poem on “Shakspeare” we are tempted to 
give here as a taste ot Mr. Rae Browne’s quality— 


“What glorious victories’are here enshrined 
In deathless trophies of immortal mind! 
What proud exemption from the common doom, 
Are lives that need no costly storied tomb! 
How rich the spoils from Death’s cold clutches wrung— 
How vast the fame that lives on every tongue ! 
Such fame is thine, thou first of human kind, 
By whom the soul’s deep mysteries were defined ; 
Thou hold’st the mirror up to nature’s view, 
And proved the false by setting forth the true ; 
Dissecting motives of the hidden will 
With touch precise and anatomic skill, 
Unlocking every chamber of the heart 
That laughs—cr weeps, at bidding of thy art.” 


“Glory,” “Clouds,” “War,” “Idols,” “ Deceit,” “Child- 
hood,” “Fallen,” and “Forsaken,” are the laconic titles of 
various other poems of rather wuequal merit. ‘The writer 
evidences capacity enough to encourage him to enter on some 
more ambitious effort than any upon which he has yet 
adventured. 


Cassell's Illustrated History of the War between France and 
Germany. Parts 6 and 7. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
Another of those wonderfully cheap and profusely, and, in 
parts, splendidly illustrated periodicals for which the Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s enterprising firm has long been 
celebrated, is here growing up in our hands in the shape of 
this anonymous history of the great war of 1870, the War 
between France and Germany. The letter-press is clearly and 
carefully written, and the embellishments are admirably drawn, 
and thoroughly well engraved. Several of the portraits in the 
current numbers, notably one on p. 270, of General Von Hart- | 
mann, another on p. 277, of General Von Goeben, and of | 
Prince Albert of Prussia on p. 330, are excellent. On p. 278 
there is about the best picture we have yet seen of the Krupp 
gun. “Trying the enemy’s range,” at p. 288, is capital ; and 
nothing can exceed the vigour of “The Balloon Post,” on 
P- 315, and “ Reading Balloon Dispatches by the Microscope,” 
on p. 349. Altogether this serial history of a war that we 
ought to know all about, is worth buying, reading, and pre- 





Serving on the book-shelf afterwards for reference. 


The Man of his Time. Part I. The Story of the Life of 
Napoleon III., by James M. Hasweti. Part II. The 
same Story, as told by Popular Caricaturists of the last 
thirty years. J. C. Hotten, Piccadilly. 1871. 

We will not begin our notice of this ‘book by using any of 
the trite common-places about the instability of fortune and of 
regal and imperial crowns, for the simple reason that since the 
collapse of the Imperial régime of France at Sedan not a single 
scribe connected with the newspaper press has touched the 
subject of Louis Napoleon’s career without attempting to 
“point a moral” on the fleeting and transitory character of 





ARENEMBERG. 
(See next page.) 
glory, and exclaiming, in English or in Latin, “ Voluit Fortuna 
jocari.” Let her jest as she will, but there is one greater than 
Fortune, who controls her sport ; and we, as well as the fallen 
Emperor, may well believe that “the end is not yet.” 

Though still alive and amongst us, the ex-Emperor of the 
French already has had no lack of biographers. We do not 
wait now-a-days for’a man’s funeral to be over before we write 
the “ Memoir of the late Mr. ———-;” and what we do with 


——— 





(See next page.) 


plain “ Messieurs” we do with Emperors and ex-Emperors, 


mutatis mutandis. Thus for instance, some ten or twelve years 
ago there was published a “Life of Louis Napoleon,” by Mr. 
Francis; and more recently, only as far back as 1868, a 
clergyman in the city tried his hand on the same subject ; and 
in 1869 a short but most graphic and exhaustive memoir of 
the Emperor was published by Messrs. Chambers, in their 
“ Miscellany of Papers for the People.” 

But the life now published by Mr. Hotten, so far as regards 
its latter half at least, proceeds on a very different tack, It 
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will be impossible for English readers to complain henceforth, 


a one-sided view of the life of Louis Napoleon has been set 
before him. From first to last the serious and not unappre- 
ciative biographical materials are profusely illustrated by original 
wood-blocks, from the Charivari, and other similar sources, 
giving, as it were, the people’s running commentary on the 
events which are seriously recorded. The effect is that the 
book assumes somewhat of a sandwich form ; but it is the most 





tastily and skilfully made of all intellectual sandwiches which | 


it was ever our good fortune to taste. 


° : . 
The pictures in themselves form an amusing and tolerably 


consecutive chronicle. In addition to particulars and sketches 
of well-known buildings and localities, such as the prison of 
Ham, the Chateau of Arenemberg, and the historical house in 
King Street, St. James’s, where the Emperor lived when in 
London, we have sketches full of that pleasant exaggeration 
for which French ca- 
ricaturists are so re- 
markable, illustrating in 
grotesque form oe 








Strasbourg and Bou- 
logne expeditions, the 
ex-Emperor escaping 
from prison in the dis- 
guise of a workman, the 
departure of Louis 
Napoleon and hisfellow 
conspirators from Lon- 
don in a four-wheel cab, 
the celebrated eagle 
occupying a cage placed 
on the roof, the suffer- 
ings of the adventurers 
on board the Margate 
steamboat, the landing 
and reception of the 

arty at Boulogne, and 
its dispersal by Captain 
Puygellier and the sol- 
diers, who are pouring 
buckets of water from 
the barrack windows on 
OS Ee 
and its master. 

Further on we have the events of the coup a’état, the Prince’s 
trial, the eagle stealing sausages instead of sustaining the 
empire, Napoleon reduced to his last penny when in lodgings 
in Lgndon, the aspirant swallowed up in his uncle’s immortal 
great-coat and three-cornered hat, or stealing that great man’s 
boots. 

A ridiculous sketch represents M. Thiers and Miss Howard 
dancing at the Elysée, the grotesque ball here depicted being 
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possibly suggested by certain attempts to fuse members of an | 


anticipated opposition with the cautiously winnowed circle of 
royal retainers. Opposite M. Thiers is Count Molé, with his 
satyr-like head and peculiarly elongated foot. 
President, Prince Napoleon, and General Le Breton, the latter 
conspicuous for his huge nose, occupy the background. 

From this date (15th January, 1851) cartoons bearing on 
political questions may be said to hve ceased in the French 
journals ; the approaching press enactions had already sobered 
their wit, and all political allusions were soon to be prohibited. 
Mr. Hotten, however, gives us some very amusing sketches of 
a subsequent date, the best of which are, in our opinion, the 
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THE PRESIDENT'S PROGRESS. 
(From Haswell's “ 7he Alan of his Time.”) 


The Prince- | 





Emperor giving his arm,to the Pope, opposite page 291, and 
Louis Napoleon and Eugenie seated in their quiet chamber in 
the ‘Tuileries, with the Prince Imperial playing on the floor, 
This cut is styled “ The Empire is peace.” 

Certainly, taking it altogether, the little volume we have 
noticed is one of singular interest, and of a character quite 
unique. 


Our Adventures during the War of 1870. By two English- 
women, Emma M. Pearson and Louisa E. M‘LAuGHuiy, 
Two vols. Bentley. 1871. 

(Seconp NorIce.) 

If any one should doubt the justice of the severe remarks 
which we made in our last number on the treatment which 
Miss Pearson and her fellow-worker met at the hands of 
Col. Loyd-Lindsay and Captain Burgess, we recommend them 
to read through the third chapter of the second of those ladies’ 

. — = volumes, headed “ The 
| Battle-field at Home.” 


and at the same time 
one more damaging to 
the reputation of “of 
ficers and gentlemen,” 
than that of the inei- 
dents related on pages 
54—71, could scarcely 
be found in any book 
published during the 
‘last twelve months or, 
possibly, twelve years. 
It would scarcely, how- 
ever, be amusing had 
the officials in St. Mar- 
| tin’s Place been allowed 
to have the matter all 
their own way; but 
English ladies, when 
gratuitously insulted, 
and when (to use Miss 
Pearson’s phrase) “their 
blood is up,” are wont 
to prove not only “ irre- 
pressible,” but indomi- 
table. At all ~vents, we, for our parts, would rather not have 
to encounter them. 

Having been obliged to sever their connexion with the com- 
mittee in St. Martin’s Place—a step for which they were not 
sorry, on account of the conspicuous Prussian tendencies of 
that body—our two ladies appealed to their countrymen and 
countrywomen for help, and in a few days, thanks to timely 
aid supplied by friends at Putney and Hampstead, and through 
Messrs. Piesse and Lubin and Messrs. Rimmell, of London, 
they were off without delay for Orleans, which it was thought 
would become soon, if not the head-quarters of the war, at all 
events the scene of some sharp fighting. Bishop Dupanloup was 
ready to give them a cordial welcome at Orleans ; and under 
him, protected by an English flag, the Union Jack, which they 
bought in London, they felt they should see some service, and 
possibly do more than a little good. 

And so they went off to Orleans. On their way thither, near 
Blois, they saw the Red Cross stores lying about unused and 
wasted. Miss Pearson relates the story with a waggish enjoy- 
ment which is delightful. She writes— 


“We derived much amusement from hearing that a friend had 








A more amusing sketch, 7 
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been offered some stray boxes belonging to the British National 
Society. This had been our lot. We might have accumulated a 


ood deal of baggage at various stations all along the road from 
Calais to Le Mans, which was lying about at the various railroad 
stations. A good deal of it was addressed to a Colonel Cox. I 
wonder if he ever got it. 


One box at Le Mans looked most 
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PAQUEBOT NAPOLEONIEN. 


(From Haswell’s “* The Man of his Time.”) 


tempting. It seemed to be a case of instruments, and we had none 
for ourselves. At Vernon some baggage, sent there ex route to 
Versailles, had been burned when the Prussians made their first 
raid upon the town, and the station caught fire ; and really it would 
hardly have been a sin, on the speculation that some such event 
might occur here before the Colonel claimed his box—and it had 
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THE PRINCE PRESIDENT. 
(From “ Haswell’s “ Zhe Man of his Time.’’) 

been lying there a long time—to have dorrowed it or “ required ” it 
till the end of the war. But we left it there, and hope all the stray 
packages got somewhere at last where their contents would be useful.” 

We have not space to describe one-half of the adventures of 
our two “ Englishwomen” at Orleans, or a tithe of the sad 
scenes of spoliation and robbery, over and above all legitimate 
“requisitions,” which they were again and again compelled to 
witness, and which the good bishop, unoffending priests, help- 





less peasants, the very sisters of charity who were nursing the 
sick—yes, and even defenceless women and little children, had 
to suffer without redress. Such is the fate of war; such the 
reckless cruelty and general demoralization which it carries 
along with every wave that it rolls. 

Here is Miss Pearson's description of the state of things in the 
Mairie at Orleans in December last— 

“We reached the Mairie ; but I will not shock those who may 
read this in quiet English homes by a description of wha¢ the 
state of that house was! Even the kitchen was full of wounded. 





FROM THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRESS. 
(From Haswell’s “ The Man of his Time.’’) 


The Mayor’s wife was actively employed, aided by two Sisters of 
St. Paul-de-Chartres, in nursing them, and the village doctor was 
there. They had nothing to eat, no medicines, no mattresses, no 
blankets ; all fared alike, and I felt the tears rushing to my eyes as 
I thought of the stores in St. Martin’s Place, and those dying here 
for want of them. And with these terrible conflicts foreseen during 











“THE EMPIRE IS PEACE”—A PICTURE OF PEACE, 
(From Haswell’s “ Zhe Man of his Time.”) 

the past three weeks, no agent had been sent out, no depdt esta- 
blished! When will Englishmen on a Committee learn to think 
and act for themselves and those who have entrusted their gifts to 
them, and not indolently confide all to the care of two or three men, 
however active and energetic? When will they insist on a voice in 
the disposal of their own money? And when will they claim a full 
and true account, with vouchers and receipts for the expenditure of 
every shilling of it ?” 
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aged prelates. The story as told by our “ Englishwomen” 
makes one’s blood boil as we read it. They are in one of the 
rooms in the episcopal palace at Orleans— 


“ Shocked and disgusted, we stood still, consulting what to do— 
how to announce ourselves to the Bishop, indeed where to find him 
—when we heard a voice speaking loudly and harshly in the next 
room. We listened ; it was certainly a Prussian ; but the tones were 
not those to use in the presence of a man so high in rank, of such 
world-wide reputation, as Monseigneur Dupanloup. The door sud- 
denly opened, and a tall, beardless boy in uniform came out, fol- 
lowed by the Bishop, in his violet soutane, the very picture of an 
aged and dignified priest. He was remonstrating with the officer 
that this room was his own library. He could not have officers 
sleeping there. He had been kept awake till three in the morning 
by the shouting and singing going on in the room down below him, 
and to have it here was impossible. But the boy answered sharply, 
in very bad French, ‘ But you must; no nonsense with us; do you 
hear that? Three beds to be made up in this room by five o’clock 
this evening, or you will be the worse for it.’ ‘ Mais Monsieur,’ said 
the poor Bishop, mildly. ‘Do you hear me?” broke in the officer, 
raising his clenched fist as he spoke. ‘Three beds here to-night ; 
you know what you have to do; mind that it isdone. Do you 
hear?’ The poor Bishop leaned against the door, saying in a faint 
voice, ‘ Monsieur, je ne peux plus’ (Sir, I can bear no more), and, 
catching hold of the arm of a chaplain, tottered back into his room. 
If ever I longed to be a man and a soldier, just for five minutes, it 
was then; but I was only a woman, and I looked the Prussian full 
in the face as he passed me, saying in German, ‘ You brute, the 
shall know of this in England.’ He looked very foolish and said, 
‘1 was ordered by the General.’ ‘ You have done well,’ I answered. 
‘I am happy to see how you Germans honour an old man anda 

riest.. He walked out cursing and muttering, and, not liking to 
intrude on such sorrow as the Bishop’s, we left.” 


On another occasion, while our English ladies were quartered 
in the convent of St. Aignan, which they turned into a neutral 
“ambulance,” they found it necessary not merely to feel, but to 
show indignation towards the impudence and roughness of the 
Prussians. Thus, on pages 204—207 we have the following 
amusing anecdote :— 


“Now and then Prussian soldiers presented themselves and 
claimed quarters, but soon withdrew. On one occasion Louise and 
myself were summoned into the stable-yard by the cry, ‘ Here are 
the Prussians!’ and arriving there found half-a-dozen dragoons 
trying to turn out our two poor old white ponies and insinuate their 
big horses into the little stable. I sent a sister flying for the safe- 
conduct, which was kept at Ste. Marie, as most exposed to danger, 
being on the high road from Gien, and told my friends they could 
not come in there. The sergeant, a boy of eighteen or twenty, 

ersisted that he would. The weather was bitter, his horses must 

ave shelter. I went into the stable, seized the bridles of our two 
ponies, who had only just been taken out of harness, and said they 
were for the service of the Ambulance, and should not be turned 
into the cold. The sergeant grew furious, and insisted on going 
into the gardener’s house, a small one-story cottage, to see if he 
could not screw his own special great beast in there. I told him that 
that was the house for small-pox cases ; he was welcome to sleep 
there himself, if be liked. He replied, ‘ He would not do that, he 
would not be murdered ; but his horse should sleep there.’ I grew 
tired of all this nonsense and said, ‘To finish this affair, get out, 
horse and all.’ On this he drew a remarkably long sword, and 
brandished it ferociously about me. Louise stood by, watching 
the scene with much amusement, and sundry Sisters clung round 
her, declaring I should be killed ; but she knew better, and coolly 
said, ‘Oh dear no; Mademoiselle is quite competent to take care 
of herself.’ 

“T feit very indignant, and seizing the boy’s wrist I twisted his 
sword out of his hand with a jerk. It was quite new and very 
bright, and I gave it back, congratulating him on the opportunity 
he had of trying it for the first time on a woman. His companions 
began to laugh at him, and just then the Sister arrived breathless 





might punish you very severely for this. You saw the Red Cross 
marked on the doors, and the words ‘ Ambulance Anglaise ;’ but if 
you will go away directly I shall not complain to Prince Frederick 
Charles.” He hesitated ; so I seized his horse’s bridle and led him 
to the gate. ‘Get out,’ I said, ‘and never let us see you here again, 
you stupid boy!’ He did get out, and his companions followed 
him, and never from that day had we any annoyance. The poor 
Sisters gave a sigh of relief, Louise and I retired upon our laurels 
to the calm of our own room, and so ended the defeat of the Uhlans 
in the Convent of St. Marc.” 


It is quite clear, from this story, that the Prussian youngster 
had a most narrow escape of having his ears boxed ; and, for 
our part, we should not like to try our strength against a lady 
of Miss Pearson’s nerve and resolution. 

We have said that the Prussians, for the most part, in the 
height of their exultation as victors, showed but little signs of 
tenderness and mercy, or even of regard for the feelings of non- 
combatants. In support of our assertion, the following extract 
will suffice. Miss Pearson is speaking of what she saw as she 
stood at the gate of the convent at Orleans :— 


“It was a very sad sight to see prisoners brought in. On the 
Thursday of that week there came through the Rue Banniére a 
strange procession—old men and women, little children, carried in 
their mother’s arms, or toddling, wondering, by their sides, a priest 
in his soutane, a lady well dressed, leading a child, several gentle- 
men, many artizans, labourers and domestic servants, male and 
female. Weary, foot-sore, half frozen, they had walked over twenty 
miles in the snow, their guards on either side urging them forward, 
and even in the street, as they lingered, looking wildly around for 
help or pity, blows and harsh words roused them to stumble ona 
little faster. The poor lady, her rich black silk dress all draggled 
with mud, stopped to soothe her little daughter, who was crying 
with cold and pain, and a German guard roughly ordered her 
‘Vorwarts!’ A murmur of disgust rose from the bystanders, and 
a Hessian officer who was looking at the scene from a balcony 
rushed down into the street, put the soldier aside, and offering the 
lady his arm led her into his own rooms. ‘ They are prisoners!’ 
shouted the Captain of the guard.’ ‘ / will be responsible for them, 
was the brave young fellow’s reply ; ‘ you will find them here, in my 
care.’ 

Several old German officers standing by applauded his conduct. 
‘Mein Gott!’ said one, ‘what have these poor people done?’ a 
question echoed around. It appeared that they were all the remain- 
ing inhabitants of a village where opposition had been offered to the 
advance of the troops, probably successful opposition ; for this was 
sure to draw down summary punishment on such audacity. These 
poor people were therefore brought prisoners into Orléans, to be 
sent to Germany; but we heard that the feeling of the higher 
officials was so much against the proceedings of the Colonel by 
whose orders the atrocity was committed, that they were shortly 
afterwards released. It was surely enough to have their homes 
entirely destroyed, to lose everything they had in the world, to be 
houseless in such cruel weather. Whatever lesson was needed by 
upstart little villages that tried to bar the invaders’ way, utter ruin 
might seem sufficient to teach non-combatants the doctrine of 
non-resistance. It is a splendid thing to fight for ‘ Vaterland,’ it is 
a noble deed to keep ‘ Die Wacht am Rhein, to guard that sacred 
stream against all foreign foes ; but it is an act punishable with 
death in those who take up arms to watch beside the Loire—death 
to themselves, destruction to their homes. Blot out that daring 
town or village from the map of France, burn down every humble 
homestead, bring out the petroleum casks to do the work more 
surely, drive old and young, weak women, little children, the priests 
of God and the helpless ones of their flock, through twenty miles 
of deep snow, at the bayonet’s point, and then sit round the 
blazing fires piled high up with the remains of costly chairs and 
choice furniture, and sing ‘Die Wacht am Rhein!’ When nett 
English men and women hear that song, let them remember scenes 
~s ae, and ask, What is German consistency, and what her laws 
of war? 


As a contrast to this conduct, which must ever be a stain on 
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the shield of Prussia, it is pleasant to hear from Miss Pearson 
that the two Prussian Princes who are most nearly allied to 
England are free from reproach. After telling at length an 
incident in which Prince Louis of Hesse showed himself, at her 
intercession, a kind-hearted gentleman, she adds— 


“The Queen ought to be very proud and pleased at the golden 
opinions won by her two German sons-in-law, in the midst of a 
savage war, and in the heart of an invaded country. Most fully 
were they at least acquitted from any share in, or even any know- 
ledge of, the hardships and cruelties inflicted on the miserable 
people by some of their subordinates. Both the Prince Imperial of 
Germany and Prince Louis of Hesse bore the highest character, 
and were welcomed in the towns they entered as protectors rather 
than oppressors. If the enemy must occupy a city, it was well, 
the poor inhabitants thought, that their chiefs should be brave and 
good men, who would deal justly with them, and who had the power 
to prevent unauthorised: acts of plunder and wrong ; and the laurels 
of the two Princes are the proudest of all, for they are untarnished 
by the acts that too often disgraced the victors at this sad time.” 


It appears from Miss Pearson’s narrative that, under the 
management of herself and Miss M‘Laughlin, the ambulance 
established in the convent of St. Aignan was most efhciently 
worked. The death-rate was lower than in any other institution 
of the same kind—not more than four per cent. Every man 
sent out, after nursing, from the convent was “ duly provided 
with a flannel shirt and belt and a warm under-vest, a good 
wrapper round his throat, a thick pair of socks, a large loaf of 
bread, and a flask of wine and water.” No men, it was gene- 
rally said, were so well turned out as theirs. Thanks to the 
energy of the sisters who worked with them, “their coats and 
trousers had all been washed and repaired, their boots mended, 
their belts and buckles cleaned, and they presented a neat and 
even smart appearance, very different from the poor fellows 
who had been in the military hospitals.” 

In spite, however, of all their tender care of the wounded, 
both Prussian and French, the good sisterhood of Orleans did 
not escape unhurt by the’ tide of war which poured across their 
fair city. Let us hear what Miss Pearson tells us of the fate of 
one of their branch houses outside the city walls— 


“ It was but a small building, with outhouses added to it; a 
school for poor children, where the absolutely destitute are lodged, 
boarded, and ciothed for nothing, and others for what they can pay, 
the average being about two poundsa year. The good Superior 
had laid in her little winter stock. Butter being cheap in autumn, 
she had bought some and salted it down. She had made her store 
of preserves, and begged blankets and clothes for her little ones. 
Then came first the occupation of October. That was not so 
terrible. They had some sick in the house, and it was respected ; 
besides, the Bavarians, who at this time took Orléans, were far 
gentler and kinder to the Sisterhoods than the Prussians. This 
may be accounted for by their being mostly Catholics, and natu- 
rally having a sympathy with the good works of their co-re- 
ligionists. 

“On the 3rd of December the battle was close around them. 
Shot and shell passed over them, and one shell burst in a class- 
room, scattering some hundred bullets through the room. Fortu- 
nately, no one was there ; the little children had fled with their 
parents into Orléans, and not a soul was hurt. But when the 
battle was over,and the French had retreated into the last trenches 
Close by the city, the Germans occupied the village and took pos- 
Session of the house. They cut down the doorways with their 
swords, to make them large enough for their horses to enter, and 
occupied the lower floor as stables. In vain the Sisters pleaded 
that something might be spared them; every single thing was 
taken, even the spectacles of the Superior, the scissors, boxes of 
cottons, and tatting materials of the Sisters. All the blankets and 
counterpanes were stolen, and the black serge gowns of the nuns 
cut up for wrappers for the soldiers’ throats. In one night they 
Consumed forty pounds of butter and nearly all the preserves. 
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They tore off the leaves of the school desks and the doors for fuel, 
and burnt up the school benches. They even took the children’s 
clothes, and when the Sisters begged them to spare these useless 
things, they would not hear a word, and actually took away the 
tiny socks and shoes, ‘ Spare these,’ said the Sisters ; ‘ these belong 
to the poor.’ ‘We are poor, too,’ was the reply. = The Superior 
went to the Mairie, where the commanding officer was installed, 
and prayed him to restrain his men. She was only met by a rough 
denial, and returned to her ruined home hopeless of redress or 
help. The windows were broken, the closets and drawers forced 
open with bayonets, and wanton and cruel damage committed, 
whilst the Sisters pleaded in vain that they would spare what was 
really the property of the poor of the village. For three days 
they had nothing to eat, except the broken bits of bread they picked 
up, and scraps of meat thrown away by the soldiers, which they 
washed and made soup of.” 


Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, if we remember aright, not long 
since published in the Standard a letter stating that “ there has 
not been detected any act of wanton barbarity or premeditated 
cruelty ~during the whole of this invasion of France by the 
Germans.” We venture, in reply to the S/andard and its cor- 
respondent, to ask their attention to the following passages from 
Miss Pearson’s second volume. 

First is the story of a whitesmith in a country village near 
Orleans. Let us see how it fared with him and his. Miss 
Pearsons says,— 


“ He was drawn in the last levy ; but before he joined, the second 
taking of Orléans occurred, and he went back to his ruined home. 
He found his wife there, and his only child dying. There was 
nothing to give them ; no food, no medicine, no help, for the enemy 
were all around, and ‘at even the child died.’ They laid the body 
decently on the only mattress left them, and covered it with the 
poor fellow’s coat. But that night more Prussians came by, 
and demanded food, and fire, and lodging. Of the first two there 
was none, the last was there, but no beds, only that one mattress 
with its sacred burden. But even this was not respected ; the body 
of the child was flung out into the roadway, and a Prussian soldier 
threw himself down upon the mattress. The father took up the 
corpse of his child, and as he carried it in his arms to the woods 
hard by, where at least its bed of dry leaves would not attract a 
Prussian soldier, he swore a deep oath of. vengeance, and when the 
French cross the Rhine (and the day may come, for none can tell 
what is in the future), that oath will be fearfully kept. 

“As he took up his basket of tools with a stern, sad, absent air, 
we looked at his white, fixed face and the pitiless expression round 
his set lips, and said to each other, ‘God forbid we should be 
Germans in a German village when that man comes by, on his way 
to Berlin! He touched his cap gravely, ‘Good evening, Mes- 
dames ; you are kind, you can feel for us, It was my only child,’ 
and so left the room. JAZany such a tale can be told. The 
Germans have sown the wind, they will reap the whirlwind : and 
none know this better than their leaders. France must be utterly 
crushed, that the day of vengeance for 1870-71 may never dawn ; 
but she has a power of elasticity left that may defy them yet.” 


And the following was the state of things in Orleans itself, 
even after the war, properly so called, was at an end :— 


“The inhabitants were well aware that to have soldiers quartered 
upon them was the fate of war; but they did feel it hard that there 
were no rules as to what quantity of meat and wine they must be 
furnished with, and that no complaints of excess ever met with any 
redress. How hopeless complaint was, may be seen from the fact 
that a lady presented herself before the Commandant de Place, to 
request that some orders might be given to the soldiers in her 
house to conduct themselves with common decency. His answer 
was, ‘ Madame, you appear to forget that you are lodging with the 
Prussians, not the Prussians with you. If you do not like your 
hosts, you can leave.’ The requisitions for forage made on the 
villagers were ruinous ; not only was sufficient taken to supply the 
daily wants of the cavalry and train horses, but the demand was 
only limited by the supply, and all was carried off for future use. 
The same with stores of wine, flour, potatoes, rice, and groceries, 
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recklessly burned for firewood. 

“Tt was not only the soldiers but the officers who acted with 
positive dishonesty. There seemed to be an utter demoralisation 
amongst them. Two instances may here be given. A colonel 
was quartered in the house of a retired officer of good family in 
Orléans. He lived with the gentleman and his daughter on the 
most friendly terms ; they gave him up the sa/on for his sleep- 
ing apartment, and treated him as an honoured guest. In the sa/on 
was a secretaire, locked, and the key in the possession of the old 
officer. This secretaire contained family papers and some jewels of 
value. After the departure of the German colonel the officer 
inspected the secretaire ; it was apparently untouched. He opened 
it; it was empty; The mystery was soon explained ; for, by a 
strange mischance, the colonel had omitted to search his room for 
anything he had forgotten to pack up, and there, under his mattress, 
was an instrument for picking locks. A German Catholic chaplain 
was quartered in the humble presbytery of the Curé of Les Aydes, 
a suburb of Orléans. Will it be credited, yet it is strictly true, that 
the reverend gentleman actually robbed his poor host, his brother 
priest, of all his linen and clothes, and carried away sundry small 
articles which he found about!” 


Although it is a proverb that every thing is fair in love and 
in war, still it will and must be long indeed before such deeds 
are forgotten by the French people. Let us hear what our two 
Englishwomen say on the subject,— 


“ H . 
mptiing cout be mere crushed and miserable than the pope. | passed the night in the village, and eaten and taken everything 


lation of this town under the Prussian rule ; and the harshness had 
its usual recoil—the victims had resort to a system of deceit, for 
self-preservation, in itself destructive of all fair dealing. To cheat 
a German was a justifiable, nay, further, a praiseworthy act, and the 





| 
| 
| 


old example of ‘ spoiling the Egyptians’ was quoted in proof of | 


its having the sanction of Scripture ; but here and there a singular 
trait of honesty cropped up. I met a peasant woman in a book- 
seller’s shop, buying a German grammar of the most puzzling 
description. ‘Why do you buy that?’ I asked: ‘why not have 
one of these simple phrase-books? They give you all neces- 
sary to know when soldiers are quartered in your house.’ 
* Madame,’ she replied gravely, ‘that is not what I want. I have a 
little boy of eight years old. I must teach him German,’ ‘But 
why?’ I asked. ‘ Because, Madame, the Prussians have stolen 
everything I had in the world, and when our soldiers go to Berlin, 
my boy may be old enough to go with them, and then (as I am 
honest,) I should wish him to take from some poor place like ours, 
only just what they took from us ; so he must know German well.’ 
This cool, determined spirit of revenge will be more dangerous to 
the peace of Europe, in future years, cultivated as it is in the rising 
generation, than all the passionate threats of the present one. 
The French of twenty years hence may be a sadder and a wiser 
people. Taught by the follies, the madness, and the misfortunes, of 
the France of the Second Empire, they may avoid the errors which 
brought about the ruin of their country ; but one thing they will 
never learn—to forgive the Germans. One of the Grand Vicars 
said to us, ‘ Yes, it is true we hated the English nation as a nation, 
though we loved and esteemed individuals ; but we have changed 
our mind now, and Waterloo is forgottenin Sedan.’ It has become 
a sacred duty to detest the Prussians, and to train up the young in 
this spirit. Even the priests share in this feeling, and look forward, 
and lead their flocks to do so too, to the time when victory on the 
other shore of the Rhine, shall efface the disgrace and humiliation 
of this war.” 


Another instance of gratuitous cruelty on the part of the 
Prussians is related by Miss Pearson in the chapter which she 
devotes to an account of the fate of that “ gallant little town,” 
Chateaudun :— 


“ Petroleum and pine-torches did the work of destruction too 
surely in the private houses of unoffending women and old men. 
One André Martin, aged and bedridden, could not rise when the 
Prussian soldiers entered the room, ordering him to get up and 





no part in the battle. She was torn away from his bedside, fire was 
brought and piled under the bed, and the miserable victim expired 
in the midst of frightful torture : his charred remains were found 
and bear witness to a deed the very savages would blush to own, 
Close by lived an old officer who in youth had fought in the Grang 
Armée of the First Napoleon. Still suffering from a wound whic 
had crippled him, he too had taken no share in the defence. The 
Prussians entered his house, ordered him to leave it, as it must he 


burnt, and he remonstrated with them that this was not war; in § 


all his campaigns he had never seen such things done. The 
answer was a blow from the butt end of a musket. He was sho 
down on the threshold of his home, wzarmed and unoffending, and 
his bleeding corpse thrown into the flames of his house. The 
‘Echo Dunois, in the first number published after the peace dated 
the 9th of May, thus gives their deaths amongst a list of those who 
perished on the 18th and 19th of October, 1870 :—‘ André Martin, 
rentier, veuf, brilé vif dans son lit par la main des Prussiens, 6g 
ans.’ ‘Casimir-Etienne Michau, capitaine de cavalerie en retraite, 
chevalier de la Légion d’honneur, veuf, 73 ans: tué sur le seuil de 
sa maison.’ Can these things be read, attested as they are by 
those who saw them done, and yet men talk of ‘ xo act of wanton 
yo” 


barbarity or premeditated cruelty during the war : 
And yet, again, another example, which we recommend to 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay’s notice :— 


“We halted at Tournoisie, a little village half-way, to rest the 
horses, and entering the principal auberge, we asked for some 
dejeuner. The poor woman assured us that German troops had 


away. Not a truss of hay was left, all had been carried off, and 
not one farthing paid for it; and this was after the peace was 
signed, when it had been specially arranged that no requisitions 
were to be made without payment. But resistance was useless 
against armed and unscrupulous men, and the system was carried 
on to the last. Even the knives and forks had been stolen, and all 
we could have was some eggs and bread. We had some wine with 
us, and there was a little coffee. We gave something to replace 
the knives, and the poor woman said she hoped their troubles were 
over now. The corps expected every moment to arrive in the 
village would be the last to pass through, and as they were Hessians, 
she hoped they would behave more mercifully than the Prussians. 
Everywhere we found it the same. The Prussians proper were 
considered by the French as the most cruel and the most detested 
of all the ‘people and tribes’ who made up the German army. 
Each of these ‘tribes’ disliked the others, and only agreed in one 
thing, jealousy of their head, Prussia ; but this jealousy and dislike 
were far stronger on the part of the Bavarians than on that of any 
of the others.” 


It may be thought, however, that it was only cruelty towards 
the conquered which marked the Prussian hosts. If Miss 
Pearson and her fellow-worker are to be believed, however, they 
showed but little tenderness at times towards their own men. 
Let us read the history of what happened in the barn of a farm 
near Orleans, known as Andeglou :— 


“ Throughout the war we had always found how anxious the Ger- 
mans were to conceal their enormous losses. Their published 
telegrams will prove this, as they always far understated the real 
loss both of killed and wounded. They always buried their dead 
instantly, and sent back their wounded to the ground in their ow 
occupation, if not beyond the Rhine. On this occasion there was 
no time to dig graves for the dead, and no means of sending large 
numbers of very badly or mortally wounded to the rear. The 
battle was not ended. It had gone forward, so to speak, sweeping 
over the country towards Orléans like an advancing wave, an 
every man was pressed on to the front. The dead were therefore 
collected and placed in heaps in two of the barns, in which wert 
still one thousand sacks of wheat, besides quantities of corn, hay, 
and mangold-wurzel. Many wounded had been placed there, 
they were hurriedly removed, and the soldiers set fire to the barns. 
They did not burn quickly enough, and some casks of petroleum 
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which they had with them, were broken open and poured upon 
those sad remains of humanity, The flames roared fiercely, like a 
furnace ; no one could approach the burning buildings that shot up 
columns of fire to the dark night sky; and that was a German 
funeral pyre !—that the dishonoured, unknown grave of upwards of 
three hundred of Germany’s best and bravest soldiers. No-word 
of prayer spoken above them, no stone to mark the spot. The 
roof that crashed in upon the dead was the substitute for the earth 
that should have have been lightly and reverently piled over the 
remains of the gallant men, who had fought and fallen for the 
glory of ‘ Vaterland.’ Nothing left but a huge mass of calcined 
ashes, showing too plainly the traces of human bones, mixed with 
fused metal, cloth, and grease. But a darker horror still is spoken 
of in hushed tones. As the soldiers left the burning farm and went 
on their way, the farmer and his men crept out from their hiding- 
place. Something might yet be saved, but the flames beat them 
back, and they turned and fled in terror, for groans and shrieks 
were heard, and they knew that dead and dying were mingled 
together in that fiery furnace. Not all the wounded had been 
carried off. Many were doubtless insensibile from loss of blood, 
and there was no time to look closely into all such cases. Would 
that we could hope that this was but an idle tale. It is a dark 
reality. We brought home with us some of the charred remains. 
There were many things in the war, hearing of which and seeing 
which one could but feel that temporary success might follow ; but 
no blessing could ever rest on Emperor or King or nation, German 
or French, by whose soldiers such things were done. And surely 
the farm of Andeglou may be placed in the dark catalogue of such 
deeds. After this, all minor horrors seemed as nothing. The 
corpse of the sheep-dog, wantonly shot in the stable, the stealing 
of thirty cows and six horses, these were merely accidents of war ; 
but as we turned back and looked at the ruined farm, it seemed 
haunted by a hideous remembrance of wordless agony and crime, 
and to stand gaunt and blackened in the bright spring afternoon— 
a place stamped with a dark shadow that no sunshine can ever 
brighten.” 


We stated in our last that throughout the campaign the help 
of neutrals was given in an unfair proportion to the side of 
Prussia. The following passage, referring to the convent at Or- 
a will serve to show that we did not speak “without 

00k ;"— 


“There were not beds, mattresses, and sheets enough for so 
many extra men, and Dr. C sent in an application to the 
Knights of St. John, who had immense stores in the railway station. 
It has been said that the English money, so much of which was 
given to the Knights of St. John, was equally distributed by them 
between Germans and French. It was not so; nor could it be 
expected. The ‘ Johanitter Ritter” are the great Hospitaller Order 
of Prussia. They are attached in that capacity to the German 
army. They do not profess to be neutral or international. Nothing 
could be had from their stores in Orléans unless upon the order of 
a German physician, counter-signed by Count Stolberg, one of 
their chiefs, and this was not given, naturally, to any Ambulances 
that had not a German head, and was given for the use of the 
German wounded. We were English; we had brought our own 
stores ; we always gave to the Germans if, as it very rarely hap- 
pened, they were not supplied from their own ample resources ; 
and Dr. C told us to take all he got and use it indifferently. 
But that was his personal kindness, not official orders.” 








What, then, is the moral to be learned from these volumes as 
to the management of “aid to the sick and wounded,” if pre- 
ferred by neutrals, in future wars? Miss Pearson and her friend, 
though they had perilled their health, strength, and lives in 
hursing the sick in the convent at Orleans, found at the end of 
the war, on going round the neighbourhood to distribute relief, 
that they were more than suspected by the poor peasantry of 
Prussian sympathies, and that they had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading them, though they came with money and stores in 
their hands, that they were not of the same “kidney” with 
Certain English who had been there before them, and who had 








seemed, could not be forgiven by the people now. As Miss 
Pearson remarks, “In any future war this rock must be 
avoided ; neutrals should be, and must be, really neutral.” We 
hope that Miss Pearson is guilty of a little rhetorical exaggera- 
tion when she says that, “the great ambulances started and 
supplied in funds by the committee were so conducted that 
their help would have been gladly dispensed with by the 
French, decause they were distrusted.” (The italics are our own.) 
And, what is more, we hope that, long ere this, Dr. Pratt has 
published, if not in the Zimes, yet, at all events, in some of 
those journals whose editors are always ready to open their 
columns to repentant sinners against either justice or polite- 
ness, some letter explanatory of his rude disclaimer of the 
acts of a lady who offended the committee in St. Martin’s 
Place by coming to England, with his knowledge and tacit 
sanction, in search of stores and money, for himself. Miss 
Pearson observes, with a quiet dignity, “With the coming 
in of peace we received our missing letters and papers ; but we 
found that Dr. Pratt had of sent his promised apology to the 
Times, though he called .... and promised to do it. He 
left (she adds) next day for Paris, and—it has remained undone. 
But the full and truthful statement we have made will quite 
explain the state of the case as it stands between ourselves and 
the National Committee, and we leave the verdict to the 
justice of our countrymen and countrywomen. If only the 
National Society Aad aided us out of its ample resources, we 
might, indeed, have done in Orleans a work which would have 
made its name honoured not only in the city, but through 
France itself. As it is, the deep gratitude and public thanks 
which have been bestowed upon us are given to us alone ; but 
as Englishwomen we feel that we ought to share those thanks 
with all who bear the English name. Many gave us substantial 
aid, many more true sympathy and hearty prayers for our wel- 
fare ; and much of our safety and success was, under Provi- 
dence, owing to the Union Jack that floated bravely over our 
convent home.” 

Such were the experiences of two English ladies in a war in 
which fell some half a million of souls ;—in Miss Pearson’s 


| words, “ The victims of a cruel struggle, prolonged by a king’s 
| ambition, when he might have made a peace more honourable 


to him in the eyes of Europe than all the victories won after 
Sedan.” And so say we also. 

That the blackness of the war, however, was relieved here 
and there by brighter lights, and that Venus occasionally 
claimed in it a share side by side with Mars, may be gathered 
from one tender episode which Miss Pearson and Miss 
M‘Laughlin record with the satisfaction and pleasure which is 
so characteristic of English ladies, and with which we con- 
clude :— 


“One pretty little romantic incident may please some of 
our readers. A young Bavarian officer had been quartered in a 
distinguished French family, and there, in spite of their different 
nationalities, ‘love was still the lord of all.’ He left with his 
regiment to fight at Coulmiers, When all was lost, and it seemed 
too probable that, in the chance of war, he might never see 
Orléans again till peace was declared, if his life were spared so 
long, he obtained a few hours’ leave, and rushed back to bid his 
lady-love farewell. He lingered, as lovers will, and was made 
prisoner by the French. He was sent to Pau, and we give the 
sequel here. When peace was declared, and he was free, the 
faithful soldier came back to Orléans, and his fidelity met its 
reward. The marriage has by this time been celebrated, and even 
the Orléanais, bitterly as they object to intermarriages with the 
enemy, can but smile and say, after all, ‘He is only a Bavarian, 
and he loved her so well.’” 
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It is with feelings of delight that all intellectual minds of 
the present age welcome the successive advent of George 
Eliot's works. Eagerly we buy magazine or book, breath- 
lessly we turn the pages, our souls beating in unison with the 
authoress, till at last we seem, like Ganymede, to be on eagles’ 
wings, soaring away through the music of the spheres to the 
divine presence of poetry itself. George Eliot has educated 
us with prose. Now she gives us strong meat in poetry, 
scarcely less noble and perfect than her prose. 

For some time, however, wonderful though had been this 
writer’s supremacy in poetical prose, quaint and clever as were 
the mottoes heading the chapters of “Felix Holt,” it yet re- 
mained a matter of doubt whether a prolonged poem would 
not overtask her powers, and peril her fair fame. The 
“Spanish Gypsy” at length quieted these qualms, and the 
“Legend of Jubal” further proved how unworthy had been 
these doubts. Now “ Armgart” completes the triad of poems. 
“ Armgart,” with her day of triumph, and her long future of 
pathetic patience. 

The story of “Armgart” runs thus: A young singer makes 
her début in Orpheus. Her cousin, a lame girl, waits at home, 
and is joined by a certain Graf Dornberg, who inquires much 
after the prima donna, and her chances of success. At last 
Armgart returns from the opera, accompanied by her music- 
master, who bears a triumphal wreath. Her success has been 
complete, and she calls upon Leo to describe her performance. 
The music-master, although elated with his pupil’s success, 
and half-inclined to cry because “Gluck could not hear her,” 
chooses to appear angry because the prima donna had made 
a trill, “in spite of him or reason.” Armgart excuses herself 
by describing the raptures of the house. Leo grows sarcastic, 
and continues grumbling. Armgart silences herself with bon- 
bons, and the Graf demands of Leo a description of the 
singer’s reception. This description, beginning from where 
Armgart stood still and sang, while the silence grew till it 
trembled, and “toppled over with delight,” down to the end of 
Leo’s speech, is one of the loveliest passages in the poem. We 
dare not give it at length, and broken fragments can convey 
no idea of the whole. 

Meanwhile Armgart glories in the consciousness of her gift, 
without that mean vanity so despicable in a great artist— 


*T am only glad, 
Being praised for what I know is worth the praise, 
Glad of the proof that I myself have part 
In what I worship.” 


Nor, when Leo sneers at her for her delight in the royal 
present, does she take it badly. Such things are her due, she 
says, with calm pride, and the shimmer of jewels are “ the sole 
speech” in which common humanity can express their admira- 
tion of her music. She yearns for such testimonies of her 
fame. ' 


Armgart has won all the heart Graf Dornberg possesses. He | 
returns the next day to press an old suit. He congratulates | 


the prima donna on her success, and then strives to win her 
down from her high-art level. He would fain have had her 
more weak and vain: a woman, not an artist. But his reason- 
ing is intricate, and what woman, artist or not, ever cared for 
an argumentative lover? Armgart has an answer ready for all 
his appeals— 


“T am an artist, as you are a noble ; 
I ought to bear the burden of my rank.” 


unsuccessful. 


to marry an opera-singer. 


return, 








laws for a singing woman— 


“O blessed Nature, 
Let her be arbitress.; she gave me voice 
Such as she only gives a woman-child, 
Best of its kind. 


Man did not say to her, I had sung last night ; 


T’was good, nay wonderful, considering 
She is a woman.” 


Dornberg’s wooing, though growing more passionate, is stil 
Armgart speaks of “the concessions of mat 
riage,” and haughtily tells her lover that conventionality de 
mands the wife’s renunciation of art-worship, rather than tha 
the husband should have the pain of seeing her crowned queen 
of song— 


“ No, I will live alone, and prove my pain 
With passion into music. . . . 


I will not take for husband one who deems 
The thing my soul acknowledges as not 


The thing! What worth striving, suffering for, 


To be a thing dispensed with easily ! ” 


The Graf grows bitter, and tells his lady love she will hav 
Armgart answers carelessly, 


“O I can live unmated, but not live 
Without the bliss of singing to the world, 
And feeling all my world respond to me.” 


“A year later, the same saloon.” ‘This time, however, 
doctor waits with the faithful cousin Walpurga for Armgarts 
She comes at last, followed, as before, by Leo. . But 
alas! how different this silent entrance to the. triumphant 
return of last year. Armgart has been ill; her voice is gone 
She has utterly failed in this first trial, and now sinks speech 


less into a chair. The doctor's voice rouses her. 


upon him and reproaches him vehemently for having saved he 


life and murdered her voice— 


“O misery, misery, 


You might have killed me, might have let me sleep, 


After my happy day, and wake— 


“O, I had meaning once 


Like day and sweetest air. What am I now? 


The millionette woman in superfluous herds.” 


And so she raves on in a frenzy of ‘despair, first with th 
doctor and then with Walpurga. This latter suggests that 
happiness is still within her grasp. Why should not Armgat 
now think of Graf Dornberg’s love? The singer’s answer i 


grandly pathetic— 


“ Not me, not me, 
He loved one well who was like me in all 
Save in a voice which made that all unlike 
As diamond is to charcoal. 


Ay, now—now would he see me as I am, 
Russet and songless as a missel-thrush, 
An ordinary girl—a plain brown girl, 


Who if some meaning flash from out my words, 


Shocks as a disproportioned thing.” 


Armgart’s clearsightedness was right. Even at that momett f 
the Graf was sending her a cold farewell. Armgart struggl 
awhile, then broke out bitterly against the narrow life rising 


— oemee ies SSE 
The Graf hints that woman’s rank is in “the fulness o 
womanhood,” but Armgart replies defiantly that there are 
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“ Because Heaven made me royal, wrought me out, 
With subtle finish towards pre-eminence.” 


Then Walpurga tells of her owh ‘sad, patient life, declaring 
at the same time that she would: choose it again, rather than 
the selfish wreath of such royal -natares. Armgart is touched 


and softened, and when Leo re-enters she speaks gently and | 


tenderly. The old man advises 48 pupil to try “the drama 

without it.” But the proud Armgart firmly, and we think 

rightly, refuses to entertain such a proposal. 
“ Long was my speech : 

I will not feed on doing great tasks iil, 

Dull the world’s sense with mediocrity, 

And live by trash that smothers excellence.” 


’ 


And then, with a “ sob in her voice,” and intense sorrow in 


her heart, the proud singer declares her resolve to become a | 


music teacher. All her aspirations, all her glory shall be 
buried in the daily drudgery of her art, and she scarcely claims 
from the world the sympathy we feel to be her due. 

This is the end of Armgart. It may be said that such a 
human-hearted singing bird was hardly likely to fold its clipped 
wings so quietly, and so soon. 
tion is open to the same objections which were urged against 
Fedalma, in the “Spanish Gypsy,” coming out from the 
palace and dancing before the people. But in a poetical 
sense this is the only fitting consummation to the words 


“TI triumph, or I fail; 
I never strove for second prize.” 


In our extracts we have endeavoured to lead the reader's 
attention to those points which strike us as pre-eminently 
beautiful. It will be remarked that the words we have given 
are all Armgart’s own words. It is on her that the authoress 
has put forth all her strength. She is great in all she says and 
does. She may not be generous, but neither is she meanly 
vain. She is ambitious, through the knowledge of her genius 
and her power. She cannot be passionate in her interview 
with Dornberg, because she does not love him, but her heart 
burns at his after-treatment of her. Indeed, all the passion in 
the poem is centred in that scene between Armgart and Wal- 
purga. So great a being, thrown so fully into the foreground, 
must of necessity cast a shadow over her surroundings. The 
Graf appears uninteresting by the side of his lady-love ; cer- 
tainly he is not worth the art-sacrifice he demands of her. 
Indeed, we are at a loss to conceive what part of the singer it 
is that he imagines he loves. Walpurga touchingly describes 


At any rate this transforma- | 
| qualifications for the latter post were scarcely more profound 


QI 


and are thankful for, the possession of “Armgart.” We con- 
gratulate the authoress in her struggle with some of the social 
sins of the age. -We glory that another blow has been struck 
at the incarnation of self, and while we mourn with the singer 
over the vanished sweetness of her life, we feel such a sorrow 
is better than the pride of satisfied ambition and the mean 
glorification of pampered selfishness. 


Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury. By 
W. D. Curistiz; M.A. ‘Two Vols. Macmillan and Co, 
1871. 

Mr. Christie, we venture to think, has done good service to 
the reading public by the production of these two volumes, 
which give us a clear insight into the character of one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of the seventeenth century, but 
who is little known to most Englishmen except in his public 
life, and whose character has been much misunderstood.. For 
many years a member of the Lower House of Parliament 
under Charles I., and under Cromwell, he took an active part 
in the Restoration of the second Charles, by whom he was 
raised to the peerage. From 1661, down to his death in 
1683, he held a seat in the House of Lords, where he was 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer, under Southampton, a Lord 


Commissioner of the Treasury, one of the “ Cabal” Adminis- 
tration, and ultimately Lord Chancellor, although his legal 


than those of Lord Brougham. By the influence of the Duke 
of York he was dismissed from office, but mixed himself with 
all the political movements of the next few years, took up the 
“No Popery” cry, and assumed the rd/e of a martyr for the 
Protestant. cause, especially in reference to the Titus Oates 
plot, and “presented” the Duke of York for prosecution in 
the King’s Bench as a “Popish recusant;” supported the 


| attempted insurrection of Monmouth, and finally was indicted 


herself as one of those moonlight creatures who only “know | 


joy by negatives.” After Armgart it is the old music-master 
who most attracts our sympathies. Sarcastic after the manner 
of his profession, he is yet a true friend in the hour of need, 
and his devotion to his pupil, his worship of his art, are very 
touchingly expressed. 


Such are the characters in Armgart. By them the world is | 


richer than it was a month or so ago. ‘To say there are no 
faults in the poem would be a blind homage to the glamour of 
George Eliot's genius. We dare to say there are errors of 
Versification, errors too of vague unpoetical speculations, and 
Overstrained metaphor. We miss also the flow of colour we 
We revel in through “Adam Bede” and “ Romola.” The pride 
of Armgart cannot equal the passion of Fedalma, nor does her 
Power affect us as did the strength of Jubal. 


| 


for high treason at the Old Bailey, though the grand jury 
ignored the bill. England, however, he felt was henceforth 
too hot to hold him; and so he retired to the Continent, where 
he died in honorary exile in 1683. 

For the leading events of Lord Shaftesbury’s life we have 
hitherto been indebted to a short biography of him, printed in 
the works of John Locke, who was his fast and firm friend, 
and a longer one, drawn up by Mr. Martin and Dr. Kippis, 
under the direction of the fourth lord, but which was not really 
placed in the hands of the public until about five-and-thirty 
years ago. This life, however, is very meagre, and far from 
skilfully written; and the consequence is that until very 
lately Englishmen were without a sketch of the career of one 
of the most able statesmen of the Caroline era. Some twelve 
years ago Mr. Christie gave to the world an instalment of his 
present work, or, to use his own modest phrase, “a volume of 
papers illustrating Shaftesbury’s life down to the Restoration ;” 
but those papers related only to his early life, before hé actually 
became a member of the Ministry. The present “ Life,” there- 
fore may be regarded as almost a new work, the first eight 
chapters of the first volume alone having appeared before, and 
even to these great additions have been made by Mr. Christie, 
who has been fortunate enough to obtain access, not only to 
the original. documents’ in the possession of the present Lord 


| Shaftesbury, and others at Longleat, and to the Locke papers 


in the possession of Lord Lo velace, but also to the archives of 
the French Foreign-office at Paris—now, we suppose, destroyed 
by the vile Communists—and to the Domestic Papers of 
Charles the Second’s reign, in our State Paper-office. With 
these materials he has skilfully interwoven much of new and 
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original matter from casual notices of Shaftesbury to be found | 
in the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, the Rawdon papers,-the | 
“Diary and Correspondence of Henry Sidney,” afterwards | 
Lord Romney, and especially from a most valuable work by 
M. Mignet, founded on documents in the archives of the | 
Foreign-office, at Paris, upon the negotiations relative to the 
succession to the Spanish throne, in the reign of Louis XIV., | 
a work which minutely traces the negotiations and intrigues | 
between England and France from the beginning of the reign | 
of Charles II. down to the Peace of Nimeguen. To these we | 
may add that Mr. Christie has consulted the despatches of the | 
French ambassadors in England during Charles’s reign, ad- 
dressed to Louis XIV.—a series which, if published ix extenso, 
would draw a blush to many an English cheek, and—if that 
be possible—to a French cheek also, on account of the flagrant 
corruption of our Sovereign and our public men, by him whom 
it is the fashion to call “* Le Grand Monarque.” 

Mr. Christie is quite correct in his statement when he says: 


| 

“The want of a Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury has been | 
often mentioned by historical writers. Shaftesbury has been indeed 
unfortunate in his fame. He lived in times of violent party fury ; 
and calumny, which fiercely assailed him living, pursued him in his | 
grave, and still darkens his name. He lived in times when the | 
public had little or no information about the proceedings of 
members of the Government or of Parliament, when errors in | 
judging public men were more easy than now, and when venal 
amphleteers, poets, and playwriters drove a profitable trade in 
ibels on public men. The power of Dryden’s poetry eclipsed all 
the efforts of the inferior versifiers who battled for Shaftesbury and 
the Whigs: and the undying verse of the brilliant, but not con- | 
scientious, author of “ Absalom and Achitophel” and “ The Medal” | 
has been a powerful cause of Shaftesbury’s condemnation by 
posterity. Another of several causes has been the willing credulity 
of Hume, a prejudiced friend of the Stuarts, whose attractively | 
written History long swayed the public mind. The falsehoods of | 
detraction have produced counter falsehoods of excuse and eulogy, 
and the result has been a great agglomeration of errors.” 


| 

It is well known that Lord Shaftesbury, late in life, formed | 
the design of writing his own memoirs, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, but these he brought down only to his twenty-first year, | 
so that, for his political career, they are simply useless. It is 
said that the continuation of these memoirs was written, and 
that it was burnt by Locke ; but this story Mr. Christie rejects | 
as apocryphal. It was at one time hoped that Locke himself | 
would have undertaken the office of Shaftesbury’s biographer ; | 
but if ever he seriously entertained the idea, he died without 
realizing it, though he left what Mr. Christie calls, “a small 
collection of crude materials, just enough to show what he had 
meditated.” At another time the third Lord Shaftesbury 
(author of the “ Characteristics,” &c.), hoped that Lord Chan- 
cellor King would have stepped in to fill the gap; for some 
reason or other, which is not explained, he would seem to have 
shrunk from the task, which accordingly, as we have said, was 
at length undertaken, after a fashion, by Mr. B. Martyn and 
Dr. Birch, ard completed by Dr. Keppis. It is this book 
which was re-edited, in 1836, by the late Mr. G. W. Cooke, 
and published by Mr. Bentley. 

Another source of information, as might have been expected, 
is the sketch of Lord Shaftesbury contained in Lord Camp- 
bell’s “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” But Mr. Christie has 
shown himself fully alive to its many misstatements, and 
accordingly has criticized it pretty freely, not to say almost | 
unsparingly, regarding it “as one of the most inaccurate of the | 
entire series.” “To adjust the minute events of literary  his- 
tory,” says Dr. Johnson, in his “ Lives of the Poets,” “is 
tedious and troublesome ; it requires, indeed, no great force | 


| bury fled for his life, to die in a foreign land, from a gover 


of understanding, but often depends upon inquiries which the, 
is no opportunity of making, or is to be fetched from book 
and pamphlets not always at hand.” There can be no douly 
that had Lord Campbell had at his disposal the necessary ting 
and cared to put out all the powers of ‘his acute and vigor 


mind, he might havg left but little work for the critics to asajf 
either in his life of Shaftesbury, or in that of any other of th! 


Chancellors. As it is, he left much for another hand to qd: 
and Mr. Christie has filled up the gap admirably. He hy 
traced the first earl who wore the coronet of Shaftesbury fro 
his cradle to his grave; he has given us an insight into bj 


character at College, as a student in the Inns of Court, asf 


youthful M.P., as a middle-aged and elderly statesman. 
tells us his faults and failings, his errors and inconsistencies 
his attempt to persuade Cromwell to assume the title of Kin 
his hand in the restoration of monarchy, and his sitting as; 
judge at the trial of the regicides. He lets us into the secre 
of the “Cabal,” lays open the base negotiations by whichi 
was arranged between the sovereigns of the two kingdoms the 
England and Englishmen should become pensioners on tk 
bounty of the Court of Versailles. Verily this one result ¢ 
the rule of a Stuart was enough to cost that unhappy race th 
throne ; how it came about, and who had a hand in negotiatix 
it, our readers will learn from Mr. Christie’s book, which » 
heartily recommend to their attention. We should add th: 
the value of the work is much enhanced by the addition of; 
most care fuland elaborate index. 

It is not a little singular that a nobleman who had playd 
sO prominent a part in the world of politics, and who was s 
widely and so closely connected by ties of family with somed 
the most powerful statesmen of his age, should have been it 
peached for high treason, and have passed away in exile. Ye 
so it was. As Mr. Christie tells us, “‘ His third wife’s brother 
son, the second Earl of Sunderland, rose to be the chief mins 
ter of Charles II. before the close of Shaftesbury’s career ; aa! 
Halifax was the nephew of his first wife. His connexion wil 
both Halifax and Sunderland was rendered even closer still l 
the marriage of Halifax with Sunderland's sister. In the las 
years of his career, Halifax and Sunderland divided betwea 
them the political ascendancy ; and, a few years later, Shafts 


ment of which his two nephews were the chiefs.” Sic érani 
gloria. 


I. An Exposition of the Symbolic Terms of the Sond Parts 
Faust. Il. How this Part proves itself to be a Dramah 
Treatment of the Modern History of Germany worth@ 
the genius of Goethe, and the life he devoted to the tas 
(The Prologue and First Act completely explained, a 
the other Acts generally). By Witttam Kyte. Nuret 
berg, J. A. Stein: London, Triibner and Co. 


All students who are curious in German literature —m0 
particularly in its symbolic, parabolic, and laboriously eng 
matical development—should not merely read, but become 
unhappy possessors of this book, for exercise, reference, and! 
course of unsatisfactory reflections. 

Herr Kyle opens his Preface by a very modest and eané 
request, that the reader will have “ patience” with him; # 


we know of no work, ancient or modern, for which m0) 


patience will be required, in order to do justice to its conte 
if not to satisfy its author, should the reader fail to agree w# 
the writer, and even should he fail to understand the cond 
sions, or even admit the first premises of the reasonings, b 
labour will nevertheless have been profitable in the impnr 
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ment of his faculty of close attention, as of his 
fortitude under the most trying circumstances. 

Let us declare at once that it is impossible to feel otherwise 
than admiring and respectful towards an author so sincerely 
painstaking, earnest, and full of faith in his subject, as Herr 
Kyle. But to do entire justice to his “discovery ” and eluci- 
dation of what Goethe may, or may not, have intended in the 
“Second Part of Faust,” it would be necessary to read through 
the whole “ Faust ” together with this running, or rather loiter- 
ing, and often pausing, commentary. How many weeks it 
would require to do this, and with the corresponding study, it 
may not be easy to estimate; but, in any case, the pages of a 
quarterly review could alone afford the adequate sheets. Nor 
does this book stand alone. It is one of a great number of 
books and treatises, the object of which has been to elucidate 
the supposed hidden meaning of this Second Part of what 
som: hard-headed and profane critics have considered as a 
wonderful display of perverse genius. 

Whatever the too practical British mind may think of this 
system of enigmatic writing, there is one point on which Herr 
Kyle will have many German readers opposed to him. We 
refer to his opinion that Goethe adopted this method because 
he feared to speak out ; in other words, that he was a courtier, 
aid did not choose to sacrifice his worldly position to his 
abstract philosophy, or to his theological, political, and social 
conditions. If such was the case, how much does this great 
min sink in our estimation! There may be some degree of 
truth in such an opinion, but we rather lean to a more intricate 
fancy. It is gpen to speculation—and as fairly so as many of 
the other fancies—that Goethe had a secret pleasure in adopt- 
ing a certain symbolic or enigmatical style, even under the ap- 
pearance sometimes of great simplicity, whereby he could set 
all the most imaginative brains to work, and thus obtain for 
himself the best inventions of other men. At any rate, this is 
what has happened. In some instances, perhaps, he has 
meant nothing particular, and everything in general ; and he 
has thus obtained a field almost without limit. What Herr 
Kyle says about the “‘ elements” is among, other things, a very 
capital example of this. 

_With regard to the old legend of Faust, our author expresses 
his opinion as to how this was “ used by Goethe in his work,” 
by devoting one page to a geometric outline or diagram of an 
imperfect square, with Nothing inside. This is certainly ex- 
pressive and concise. After alluding to the deep signification 
“for which Goethe's time” was “not prepared,” and which 
plain speaking would have rendered inimical to “his peace,” 
we find the following passage :— 


patience and | 


“Water is one of the four elements. If water denotes religion, 
the other elements must be explained in a corresponding sense.” 
[And fit does nothing of the kind ?] “This being attempted, the 
result must be somcthing like the following :— 

“Sea (water) symbolises the Religious element, 

Air x » Ideal ze 
Earth ss » Practical , 

Fire * » Purifying, or Enlightening element. 

‘I now tested this key as to its efficacy, by applying it especi- 
ally to those passages of which I /2/¢ the historical significance, 
taking advantage of any explanation thus given for iercing further 
the symbolic barriers. Yet it is not to be senate wad that this pro- 
cess was easy ; [we should think it was not] even after I was far 
re ema in my exploration, single words have cost me hours of 
= our, It was not difficult for Goethe to make use of such a 
punative language, [we only hope he was not laughing in his 
sleeve] but for another to discover the exact signification he 
attached to the symbol, ‘hat was the task.” 


It must be a task indeed, especially if the great poet at- 





tached no such signification, or intended to use any particular 
symbol beyond a poetical figure. After this we have a Chap- 
ter entitled “The Four Elements,” in which man, and beast, 
and birds, and fish, are included ; and most minutely, inge- 
niously, and laboriously worked into the warp and woof of the 
whole poem. By a process of such breadth as this, whole 
libraries might be written in eucidation of the “symbols” of 
almost any highly imaginative poem. Altogether, this is a 
wonderful book that Herr Kyle has given to the students of 
German literature. The best of it, to our thinking, is the 
absolute devotion he shows for the solution of the enigma, of 
which he is, possibly, himself the creative sphynx ; the worst 
of it is, the hint that he has only “‘ partly accomplished ” his 
task, and the “complete explanation” must be left to “ future 
explanations.” If the shelves of J. A. Stein (Nuremberg), and 
Tribner and Co. (London), do not vibrate at this pregnant 
announcement, they are not of the thoughtful grain and fibre 
worthy to bear such transcendental emanations, 
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TABLE TALK. 


R. W. Emerson is busy on a new work. 

Many of the convents and monasteries at Rome are occupied 
as public offices by the Government of Victor Emmanuel. 

Under medical advice, Mr. R. W. Buchanan has abandoned 
giving public readings. 

Signor Mario retired. from professional life on the roth of 
last month. 

The John Bull states that Archbishop Manning is to be 
sworn a Privy Councillor. 

The Norman nave of Rochester Cathedral is being restored 
by Mr. G. G. Scott. 

The census of France is postponed to next year on account 
of the war. 

Mgr. Guibert, Archbishop of Tours, has been appointed 
successor to Mgr. Darboy in the archiepiscopal see of Paris. 

The next meeting of the Chapter of the Order of St. John 
will be held to-morrow, the 2nd instant. 

The senior Taglioni is dead. The Paris papers give his 
age as 102. 

The St. James's Magazine henceforth will be published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co, 

Mr. Ruskin is recovering from his recent illness; so is Sir 
Edwin Landseer, 

Lord Russell’s “ Essay on the Foreign Policy of Englind” 
will be published in a few days by Messrs. Longman. 

Lady Don, the actress, has come to a composition with 
her creditors. 

Mr. W. D. Christie succeeds Mr. G. Grote as a Trustee 
of the London Library in St. James’s Square. 

Sir J. F. Palmer, formerly President and Speaker of the 
Legislative Council of Victoria, whose death was lately 
announced, was a great nephew of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Prince Bismarck has presented M. Wilhelm, the author 
of the “Watch on the Rhine,” with a purse containing rooo 
thalers. 

The gold casket, in which the freedom of the city was 
presented to Prince Arthur, was manufactured by Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskell. 

A testimonial to Mr. P. Le Breton is being got up in 
Hampstead, in acknowledgment of his services in securing 
the Heath for the benefit and recreation of Londoners. 

It is stated that “the Moonstone” of Mr. Wilkie Collins 
is not original, being founded on Blum-hagen’s “ Gotzen 
Auge.” _—* : 
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Bowring, and of the ex-Emperor of the French. 

Mr. J. D. Walker, proprietor of thé: Gloucester Journal, 
has just died at the age of eighty. He was probably the 
oldést newspaper proprietor’in the kingdom. 

A new newspaper—of interest to country gentlemen—ap- 
pears to-day. It is called the Forester, and is to be “ devoted 
to the interests and advancement of Forestry.” 

The late Mr. Peter Cunningham’s ‘‘ Hand-book of London” 
is being enlarged into three volumes. It will be brought out 
by the author’s brother, Lieutenant-Colonel F. Cunningham. 

Mr. Robert Hardwicke is about to publish a volume of 
poems by Mrs. G. L. Banks, under the title of “ Ripples and 
Breakers.” 

Mr. Mark Boyd’s Reminiscences have proved so great a suc- 
cess that Messrs. Longman have it in contemplation to bring 
out a second series. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to settle a pension, out of 
her private purse, upon. the widow of her late librarian, Mr. 
B. B. Woodward. 

The followers of Professor Déllinger have taken the name 
of “Old Catholics,” ‘and it is announced that there will be a 
conference of “Old Catholics” at Munich, in September. 


Mr. W. J. Thoms, the editor of Votes and Queries, is busy | 
upon a work which critically examines the real and supposed | 


cases of centenarians. 
_»A. brass tablet -is to be erected. in Edmonton Church, to the 


imemory of Charles Lamb, who lies buried in the adjoining | 


churchyard. 


© t 


In‘all probability the surplus of the Shakespeare Memorial | 


Fund in hand will be applied to the erection of a statue of 
Shakespeare on the Thames Embankment. 

A lady in, France, whose daughter is the widow of an Eng- 
lish barrister,of eminence, celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of her birth on the\13th instant, in good health, and sur- 
rounded by her family, the eldest of whom is nearly eighty. 

Among the cheap ‘serials of the day is the Afetropolitan, or 
Cow Cross Mission Penny Magazine. It is conducted by work- 
ing men,.and is full of information, not only on missionary 
subjects, but on that of emigration. 

-A certain Captain Hall-has started in the ship “ Polaris” on 
a voyage of discovery to the North Pole. When he gets there 
one curious effect will happen.. As a writer in the Mew York 
Herald observes, “he will be at a point where the north will 
be directly over his head ; and at every point to which he may 
look around him he will be looking south, for the east and the 
west will be abolished.” 

Mr. Orby Shipley is busily engaged upon a “Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Terms,” to be published by subscription. It 
will contain brief explanations of words used in dogmatic theo 
logy, liturgiology, ceremonial offices, rites, and divine worship; 
ecclesiastital chronology, and law; church history, and anti- 
quities; Gothic architecture ; Christian art, music, and sym: 
bolism ; ecclesiology and asceticism ; medieval Latin works ; 
Greek hierology, and. miscellaneous. subjects.. The work will 
include some. account of the mystical titles of our Lord, 
emblems of the saints of the English Kalendar; sources of 
hymns, Latin and Engiish ; seasons, festivals, and fasts of the 
Church ; religious orders and congregations ; heresies, sects, 
and schisms in the Church ; conventual arrangements and dis- 
cipline ; monastic ‘titles, offices, and punishments ; ecclesias- 
tical books, buildings, customs, dignities, furniture, materials, 
ornaments, vestments, and work, a 
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Place de S. George. 

It is said that the celebration of Sir Walter Scott's centenay 
will probably assume an educational form. The School Boarj 
Chronide remarks that, “Certainly that would be the mog 
rational way of celebrating the anniversary of one of the chig 
educators of the present generation.” 

Mr. E. J. Reed, the ill-used chief constructor of our iro, 
clads, is only forty-one years of age. Finding himself “ with 
out honour”—and without reward, too—in his own county, 
he has undertaken to superintend the reconstruction of th 
German navy. 

‘The death is announced of Mr. James Duffy, the well-knom 
Roman Catholic publisher, of Wellington Quay, and Clontat 
near Dublin, and of Paternoster Row, London. He was sixty 
two years of age. He was buried at the Cemetery of Gla 
nevin. 

Dr. Wynter, the author of “Curiosities of Civilization,” og 
“Social Bees,” &c., and formerly a contributor to Once a Wet 
in its palmy days, is busily engaged in the collection of mate 
rials for a history of the Stuarts and the Rebellion of 174 
He will find plenty of materials, we can tell him, in the rogil 
library at Windsor Castle. 

Professor Emmanuel Bekker, the editor of the “ Oratores 
Attici,” the “Corpus Scriptorum Historia,” “ Byzanting’ 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum,” &c., has just died @ 
| Berlin, aged eighty-six. It is nearly seventy years since he 
first sat in the chair of Greek. 

It is not generally known that Mr. Carlyle is a mathe 
matician; but a writer in the School Board Chronicle says that 
“in his earlier years the philosopher of Chelsea made a 





tions, not by Euclid, but by an exhaustive process of reasot 
ing.” 

The letters in defence of the Oxford or Anglo-Cathole 
views which appeared in the Zimes some thirty years since 
under the signature of “ Catholicus,” and which have alway 
been ascribed to Dr. Newman, have at last been publicly 
acknowledged by him. 

It is not generally known that there is in England a brand 
—or, to speak more technically, a ‘ Langue’—of the Orderd 
St. John of Jerusalem, and that the Head of it is the Duked 
Manchester. ‘The ‘Chapter’ of the Order is held periodically 
at rooms in the Adelphi ; and St. John’s day is celebrated witha 
sermon and holy communion at the Chapel Royal in the Savoy. 

It is rumoured that several members of the Genealogical 
and Historica! Society, disheartened at the apathy and indi 
ference with which its affairs are conducted, purpose to secede 
from the society, and to form a new one. The society has beet 
in existence some fifteen years, and having started with large 
promises, has done—nothing, except paying a secretary al 
annual salary. 

Verily, as Longfellow has it, “things are not what the 
seem.” “Major A. on Whist” was not a Major at al 
“Cavendish on Whist” is written by a Doctor. The cele 
brated “Ouida” novels are written by Miss de la Ramé 
“George Geith” was written, not by “F. G. Trafford,” but 
‘by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, And the Disraelis, Lyttons, and # 


host .of other celebrated authors, in the early part of thet 
several careers, have assumed some disguise or pseudony 
| under which to make acquaintance with the public. 





attempt to demonstrate the properties of geometrical propor | 
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The following epigram, found in an ancient copy of the New 


Testament, can scarcely be surpassed in elegance and sim- 

plicity :— 

“ Inter tot libros quos terra continet orbis 
Tu, Jesu, potior qui mereare legi.” 


From the Report on Monasteries and Convents lately pub- 
lished in the Zimzes we gather some curious information, which 
we place on record here for the use of the future historian. 
The religious orders of men, exclusive of their distinetly sacer- 
dotal duties, educate in England and Wales 1192 students of 


the higher and middle classes at ten colleges, and also 92,250 ° 


poor children at various schools. The female orders also 
educate in England no less than 65,320 children, and in 
Scotland 3710. 

The Builder states that Mr. Gladstone ranks the Homeric 
poems so highly, that he considers the “Iliad” as the “ Pagan’s 
Bible,” and says that “what the Bible in Hebrew was to the 
Jews, the ‘ Iliad’ in Greek was to the sons of Hellas ; in short, 
a special revelation to the Pagan world.” Can any of our 
readers tell us if these are Mr. Gladstone’s own words, or only 
the Builder's gloss upon other words? The same authority 
gravely says that “ Mr. Gladstone’s ultimate object is to make 
the little ragged boys of London read Homer!” 

More than fourscore years have passed away since the D.ri/y 
Universal Register, which had been first established in 1785, 
changed its name to the Zimzs, “ which,” so it was augured at 
the time, “being a monosyllable, will bid defiance to cor- 
ruptors and mutilators of the language.” The change was made 
on New Year's Day, 1788, and five years later the circulation 
of the paper did not exceed ro00 copies. We hear that a 
history of the above-named journal, from its foundation down 
to the passing of the Reform Bill, is now in progress, and is 
likely to appear in the autumn. 

We gather from the School Board Chronicle some interesting 
details regarding the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond 
Street, Bloomsbury. ‘It has now in working order no less 
than six class-rooms, all communicating with each other. The 
central yard between them will ultimately be roofed in, and 
turned, it is hoped, into a museum. There is still about 600/. 
required in order to complete the class-rooms, and about 500/. 
more to complete the museum. The number of new students 
who entered last October was 144, and nearly two-thirds of 
them are connected with some handicraft. In the adult school 


one in-every ten students is a clerk. During the past year | 


there were 542 students attending classes, and the entries on 
the books since the opening of the college in 1854 are 5411 in 
all” We can add our own testimony to the fact, that the 
Working Men’s College thoroughly deserves the support of the 
classes just above its members in the social scale. 

It is well-known that in the library at Windsor Castle, is a 
large collection of the letters of, and MSS. relating to the 
House of Stuart. Th2 Zam) tells about these papers the fol- 
lowing story, which reveals to us a pleasing trait in her Majesty's 
personal character :—‘ The Queen entrusted the work of ar- 
ranging these MSS. to her late librarian, Mr. Woodward, whom 
she would often visit on a Sunday afternoon; and as often as 
she saw him, she never failed to ask, ‘ how he was getting on 
with his labours?” One day she added playfully, ‘I half envy 
you your work, Mr. Woodward; the fact is I am really and 
truly, though you might not fancy it, a devoted admirer of the 
House of Stuart.’ ‘And I, Madame,’ was the ready reply, 
well worthy of a courtier, and not out of keeping with the 
librarian’s Protestant convictions—‘am a devoted admirer of 
the House of Brunswick.’ ” 


| 
| 
| 
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The death is announced of the poet Southey’s eldest daughter, 
Edith, the wife of the Rev. John Wood Warter, Vicar. of West 


Tarring, Sussex, at the age of sixty-six. It was Mr. Warter, if 


| we mistake not, who edited Southey’s ‘‘Common Place Book.” 


The death of Dr. Alexander Keith Johnston, the geographer, 
of Edinburgh, has just been announced. Born at Kirkhill, 
near Edinburgh, in December, 1804, he was educated at the 
High School, with a view to the medical profession, but be- 
came an apprentice to an engraver, where he acquired that 
artistic skill which characterizes his works. His attention 
and study was now devoted to the subject of geography, and 
in 1843 he published his first great and important work in this 
branch. of learning, a folio “ National Atlas,” which procured 
for him the appointment of geographer to the Queen in Scot- 
land. He is best known for having made, on a large scale, 
the application of physical science to geography. - Founding 
his researches on the writings of Humboldt and Ritter, he pro- 
duced, in 1848, ‘‘ The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena,” 
an abridged edition of which appeared in 1850 and in 1856 
he published a new edition of the folio atlas with many addi- 
tions. Among his other works are “ The Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy,” “An Atlas of the Historical Geography of Europe,” 
atlases of general, physical, and classical geography, “ Atlas 
of Astronomy,” ‘General and Geological Maps of Europe,” 
“The Royal Atlas of General Geography,” besides a series of 
educational works remarkable for beauty of execution, as wall 
maps, &c. Dr. Johnston was at different times elected hono- 
rary or corresponding member of the principal geographical 
societies of Europe, Asia, and America, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. His writings on medical geo- 
graphy procured him the diploma of the Epidemiological! 


| Society of London, and for the first physical globe he was 


| awarded the medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake-to return voluntary contributions; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 





The Editor begs that henceforth books for review, letters, and 
all other communications may be addressed to him at Messrs. 
HOULSTON and Sons, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





TO OUR READERS, 
Covers for binding Volume I. of the ILLustRaTep ReviEW 
may. be procured through any bookseller or newsagent, price 


1s. 6d. 
Volumes may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 


| and top, price 75, 


| 


The Index and Title-page to Vol. I. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 





Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLUs- 
TRATED REVIEW, it is earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full 
information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may he had from Messrs. 
Houlston & Sons, through any bookseller or newsagent. 


NOTICE. — Books interided for review should not arrive at 
the office later than twelve days previous to publication,. In 
the case of illustrated works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then. communicate with the publishers of the same respecting 
their transmission. 
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GLENFIELD STARCH 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, 
THEY WILL SAY, LIKE THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 
When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 
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No. 14, FOR AUGUST, IS NOW READY. 





CONTENTS OF No. 14. 


1. Art-Topics of Immediate Interest, by Charles Burton : 
XXIL English Sculpture. 

XXIII, The Status of Criticism. 

“* Sappho,” the Picture by A. Baccani. 

Drawing without Art. By Hyde Clarke. 

Heliotype Printing. 

Fine Art Exhibitions, by J. Forbes Robertson : 
The Royal Academy /(C. concluding Notice). 

“‘ Louis the Sixteenth in the Temple.” The Picture by 

E. M. Ward, R.A. 
- The Natural Duad and Triad. By F. Roubiliac 
Conder. 

Art Notes from France. 

The Bridge at Basle, from Turner’s Liber Studiorum. 

The International Exhibition. By F. Roubiliac Conder: 
English Pictures (continued), 
The Indian Annex. 
Furniture. 

11. Foreign Art at the International Exhibition. By G. 
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12. Official Reports on the International Exhibition. 

13- An Architectural Study, from the Monastery of Batalha, 
Portugal. By J. Roger Smith, 

14. Alexandra Palace and Park, 

15, St. Peter at Westminster. By R. de Nangis. 

15. Art Gossip. 

16. Notices of Books. 


HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“Sappho.” By A. Baccani. From the Painting in the 
International Exhibition. 

. “Louis the Sixteenth in the Temple.” By E. M. 
Ward, R.A. From the Picture in the International 
Exhibition. 

The Bridge at Basle. From Turner's Liber Studiorum. 

An Architectural Study. From the Monastery of 
Batalha, in Portugal. 
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THE ORCHESTRA: 


The Largest and Best Journal of Music and 
the Drama. 
Price Threepence Weekly. 





May be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsman in Town 
or Country ; or Subscriptions (payable in advance) may be 
forwarded for copies free by post, at 


Per Year .. ee se es +. 158. 6d, 
» HalfVear .. od oo co & 
» Quarter . co & 


to J. Swirr, Orchestra Office, 5s, King-street, Regent- 
street, W. 

Advertisements must be sent prepaid to the above address 
not later than Thursday. 

Four Lines (of eight words) and under, 2s. 6d. 
Each Line beyond, 6d. per line. 

Post-office Ord’ rs must be made payable to J. Swirt, 

Post-office, Regeut-street, W. 





ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, 
ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 
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CONTENTS. 


Tenants of Moor Lodge. Chaps. xiv., xv., xvi-, and xvii. 
Advice to Nicodemus, by a Bachelor Uncle. 
Music and Criticism. : 
“*The Match-Box,” a Song of the Poor Child. 
to the Right Honourable Robert Lowe, M.P. 
Robert Browning’s First Poem. ‘ 
Germanicus ; a Song of the Roman Empire. 
Numbering the People ; a a on the Census. 
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Gems from Classic Mines. No. 7. Horace I. Ode es 
Common-place Papers. By a Woman. No. 1, “The 
oman of the Period.” 


On the Nile. By Capt. Clayton (With two Illustrations). 
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Not Lost. By Julia Goddard, 

A Scamper over Tarec’s Mount. 

“St. Patrick’s Birthday.” : 
Marriage Superstitions, and the Miseries of a Bride Elect. 
** Jam Satis.” By Edwin Arnold, 
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HURCH OPINION. New Series 
Published every Saturday, price Twopence. 

Church Opinion contains articles from the leading papers 
and magazines upon the chief Ecclesiastical Topics of the day, 
with all the latest Church News, Occasional Notes, Corre- 
spondence, Reviews, a complete list of Clerical Appoint- 
ments, Preferments, and Vacancies, Notes on Current 
Events, University Intelligence, and Legal Reports. 

The Summary of Church News is made as complete as 
possible, and the Editor invites the co-operation of his Sub- 
scribers in every ae of the world, as they may by this 
means render valuable assistance, by forwarding concise 
reports of all matters interesting to Churchmen, which take 
place in their respective localities. 


The Correspondence Columns are open to all persons of 
all sections of the Church, and the opportunity thus afforded 
for men to meet on a fair and neutral ground will, it is 
hoped, be productive of lasting good. Preference will be 
given to letters signed by their authors. 


The Reviews present another important feature in Church 
Opinion, as, in addition to an Original Notice, giving an 
impartial summary of the contents of each volume, extracts 
or entire reviews will be added from the Notices which have 
appeared in other papers, thereby affording a valuable resuli 
never till now attained. 

Advertisements received by the Publisher, Mr. ra 
Cvarke, at the Office, 9, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C., 
to whom all Post-office Orders and Cheques should be made 
payable, and where also Books for Review and all commu- 
nications to the Editor are to be sent. Cheques to be crossed 
Union Bank. 

Subscription for One Vear, post free, r1s. ; for Six 
onths, 5s. 6d., payable in advance. 


Orrice: 9, Rep Lion-covrr, Fieer-street, E.C. 
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OUR ADVENTURES during the WAR 
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RicHARD Bentiey and Son, New Burlington-street. 
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ATER NOSTER, or WHOM AN) 
HOW TO WORSHIP. Thirteen Lectures, } 

the Rev. CHartes Witts, M.A,, Author of Letter » 
Baptism, &c. Stiff covers, 2s. ; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, Paternoster Roy, 
()XYGEN IS LIFE.—Hence Oxydiy 
the Blood with DR. HALL’S CHLORATE 0 
POTASSA, Discovered, Introduced, and extensively Px 


diseases, of whatever origin. Sold in Bottles, at 2s. of 

. 6d., 11s., 22s., and Cases of £5 and £10 each, at te 
JEPOT, 37, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, and by order of all Chemists.—Order DR 
HALL’S CHLORATE OF POTASSA. 

The following are a few out of thousands of testimonials;- 

Sir Charles Locock stated at a Meeting of the Row 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, that in sixteen cases ¢ 
Epilepsy he had effected permanent cures by the used 
Dr. Fall's Chlorate of Potassa. 

“September 6th, 1856. The Editor of the Bury Gast 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he ts 
received from his Chlorate of Potassa treatment in a sever 
nervous disease.” 7 

Sir J. Ferguson says, “‘I have repeatedly prescribed b: 
Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa, and found it an agreeable al 
beneficial remedy.” : 

Extract from the Lancet, April 1, 1871 :—“‘ In conclusin, 
we are of opinion that Dr. Hall's Chlorate of Potassais: 
far superior remedy to the one in general use for Nervous 
ness, he: mag and Liver Complaints.” ie. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie says, ‘‘ What Chloride of Limeiss 
the foul sewer, Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa is to & 

A ” 


Professor Syme says, “The effects of Dr. Hall's Chloat 
of Potassa in obstinate cases of disease are as astonishing s 
lexing.” 
“De Wakley, the eminent Coroner, says, “ Dr. Hali 
Chlorate of Potassa is calculated to entirely supersede ims 
mercury, sarsaparilla, quinine, and cod-liver oil.” 7 
Sir Philip Crampton says, ‘‘ I believe there is no conditix 
of the system that may not be benefited by Dr. Hall 
Potassa. sa 
Sir T. Lawrence says, “ I have found Dr. Hall's Chlomt 
an excellent remedy in Skin Diseases. I presume it b¥ 
oxydization.” 
Sir T. Watson says, “‘I know that Dr. Hall's Potass® 
an invaluable remedy in all diseases.” ‘ 
The Earl of Clarendon, Grosvenor Crescent, certifies tht 
it cured a case of indigestion of some years’ duration. 
Order of any Chemist. Depot, 37, Poland-street, Oxf! 
street, London. 
CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. Y 
NVALIDS, who (from a want of practic 
knowledge of the application of Electricity and @ 
vanism) have been dissappointed in obtairfing a cure 
the use of GALVANIC APPARATUS, are inva? 
communicate directlywith Mr. HARRY LOBB,M.R.C i 
Surgeon Electrician, from whom may be had CURATI 
ELECTRICITY, by post Thirteen Stamps.—31, 
Street, Piccadilly, London. 


“ 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND 
OINTMENT.—PLEASURE to the HEALT 
Unless the appetite be fair, and the digestion in good = 
our spirits droop, our energies fail, and our bodies : 
become enfeebled. Holloway's remedies relieve at 
disordered stomach, and restore the digestive organs, 
out severe dietetic restraint, to perfect health and vee 
The Ointment should be rubbed twice a day over the pt 
the stomach, and upon the right side, that it may sti 
and regulate the liver. ‘The Pills act as gentle a 
purify the blood, and cool the system. They subdue , 
tion, and remove all obstructions. In dropsy and diseas* 
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the kidneys immense success has attended the diligent ® 


of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. ; 


Houtston & Sons, 65, Paternoster Row, London, Et 
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